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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»—— 


N the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Morley moved 
the second reading of the Amending Bill. Lord Morley 
seldom makes a speech without telling quotations, and very 
striking from his own point of view were those which he gave 
from Cromwell and from Grattan. The essential thing about the 
speech, however, was that it left the problem open, and described 
the Bill as the best opportunity for discovering what amount 
of common ground exists in Parliament for attaining peace. 
Lord Morley ended with a word as to the National Volun- 
teers. According to him, they show, at any rate, that it is an 
illusion to suppose that the Irish people have lost their faith 
in Home Rule. We are not so sure. No doubt the Volunteers 
show that the Irish people have not lost their faith in National- 
ism, or, if you will, Separation, but we cannot regard that as a 
sign of fuith in Parliamentarianism or in the Home Rule Bill, 
which is what we presume Lord Morley means by Home Rule. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with Lord Lansdowne’s 
admirable speech, and will only add here that his treatment of 
the time-limit was as statesmanlike—we cannot say more 
—as his treatment of the main problem of Exclusion. Other 
interesting speeches in the debate were those by the Archbishop 
of York and by Lord Bryce. Lord Bryce favoured a kind of 
Home Rule within Home Rule, apparently forgetful of the 
results of the Croatian precedent, while the Archbishop of 
York proposed a Statutory Commission, one part to deal with 
the Irish problem and the other with the United Kingdom 
problem. Later in the debate Lord Willoughby de Broke 
moved his amendment for the rejection of the Bill, and Lord 
MacDonnell once more urged his scheme for local autonomy 
for Ulster. It was clear, however, that the House as a whole 
recognized that the only practical thing for them to do now is 
not to discuss the Constitutional, or even the Irish, problem on 
its abstract merits, but to try to find some way of amending 
the Bill which will prevent civil war. 


On Thursday the debate was resumed in a speech by 
Lord Londonderry, who pressed the Government very 
strongly to say whether they would insist on the acceptance 
by the House of Commons of the “far-reaching amend- 
ments” which the Lords had been invited to make. In 
demanding the exelusion of Ulster they (the Ulstermen) were 
accused of thinking only of themselves. They sympathized 
deeply with the Loyalists in the South, but they asked them 
to consider whether it would help them or do them any good 
if Ulster were included. In that case, there would be civil 
war. Taken as a whole, and considering the fact that he may 
be vegarded as the leader of the most unyielding portion of 
the Ulstermen, Lord Londonderry’s speech must be held 





eminently satisfactory. The speech was like the man who 
made it—very manly and very honest. We are specially 
glad that Lord Londonderry and those he represents have 
come to see, as we were sure they would in the end, that the 
line they now take in favour of Exclusion is bringing help, not 
injury, to the Loyalists of the South and West. 


After a somewhat fiery contribution to the debate from 
Lord Wimborne, and after Lord Dunraven had urged yet one 
more plea for his favourite Federalism, Lord Midleton made 
a very important and welcome speech. Lord Midleton has 
been regarded as the leader and representative of the Loyalists 
of the South and West, and he might have been expected to 
oppose the solution of Exclusion at all costs. Nevertheless, 
though he favoured an immediate General Election, he 
did not oppose the Amending Bill. After some useful and 
practical suggestions as to general safeguards, he concluded 
by declaring that the Lords would pass what they believed to 
be a bad Bill from patriotic motives and in order to help the 
Government out of the difficulties into which they ought never 
to have plunged. Lord Islington, a Liberal Peer, who it 
may be remembered was Governor of New Zealand, declared 
that, though self-government could not be withheld from 
Ireland, the province of Ulster could not be incorporated in 
the scheme of the Home Rule Bill. 


A sign of the wise and moderate temper which prevailed in 
the House of Lords was to be found in the five minutes’ speech 
by Lord Halsbury. That gallant and veteran prince of “ Die- 
Hards” showed at once his patriotism and his sound good sense 
by declaring that, though “his tendency” was to vote with 
Lord Willoughby de Broke in favour of the rejection of the Bill, 
he felt that “in the present circumstances there was an urgent 
necessity for doing something to find some means by which 
civil war could be avoided.” He hoped, therefore, that bis 
noble friend who had moved the rejection of the Bill would 
withdraw his motion. Lord Halsbury has set an admirable 
example. No advocate of “ Thorough” now need feel that he 
is doing anything weak or unmanly in following such a lead. 


We wish we had space to dwell upon Lord Sydenham’s very 


sound and reasonable appeal. We should like also to have 
been able to quote from the speech of the Duke of Abercorn, 
but can only accord it the barest summary. Speaking as an 
Ulster Volunteer who believed that the Home Rule Bill would 
be unworkable, he nevertheless felt it his duty to support the 
Amending Bill. He asked the Government to remember that 
the men who lived, as he did, on the border of what was some- 
times called “ Unionist Ulster” were in the position of the 
toad under the harrow. He could not describe how trying 
the tension had been for the last two years. The Amending 
Bill offered, he declared, some chance of the avoidance of the 
awful calamity that had threatened the nation for the last 
hundred years. The debate ended with a very witty speech 
from Lord Crawford, who, we are glad to see, is rapidly 
guining the ear of the House. 


So many Unionist Peers desired to take part in the debate 
that it has been adjourned till Monday. There is no doubt, 
however, that the second reading will now be passed, and that 
the amendments made by the Opposition will be in no sense 
wrecking amendments, but devoted to the sole object of pre- 
venting civil war, and preventing it by the minimum and not 
the maximum of concession to Unionist demands. That isa 
most difficult and self-sacrificing task for the Unionist leaders 
to have undertaken, and the country will, we trust, repay them 
with its confidence and support. The situation is, indeed, a 
most curious one. The muddle into which the country has 
been brought by the Cabinet is so full of deadly peril that 
everyone must now lend a hand to help them out of it, no 
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matter how they may dislike the only way out which the 
Government will permit—namely, the passage of a bad Bill 
followed by its immediate amendment. The Government are 
taking advantage of their own malfeasance and making it 
a ground for turning their political opponents into slaves, 
who must at their bidding toil at the work of setting right 
unnecessary evils. The Government are like a man who has 
made a wide breach in the embankment of a river, knowing 
that the moment he calls his neighbours they must toil day 
and night to fill it up lest they should all be drowned together 
in the fiood. 


Before we leave the subject we must note as a very happy 
augury the moderation and good sense with which the Unionist 
papers have treated the debate and supported Lord Lansdowne’s 
attitude towards the Amending Bill. Nothing, for example, 
could possibly have been better or more statesmanlike than 
the leading articles in the Times. We observe with special satis- 
faction the advice to Unionists contained in the “leader” of 
Friday. The Times insists upon the vital importance of 
“getting down as soon as may be to practical propositions 
based upon the Amending Bill.” It goes on to state that no 
other course is now possible, and to warn those “ who advocate 
the promotion of conventions, commissions, and conversations” 
that the postponement involved in these proposals renders 
them now impracticable. Whatever the abstract merits of 
many of these proposals, there is now one, and only one, thing 
to save us from civil war, and that is the exclusion of those 
parts of Ireland in which the operation of the Bill would cause 
civil war, 


With profound regret we record the assassination last 
Sunday of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, Heir-Presumptive 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne, and his wife, the Duchess of 
Hohenberg. The Archduke had been attending military 
manceuvres in Bosnia—he was Inspector-General of the 
Imperial Army—and was driving with his wife through the 
streets of Serajevo, the Bosnian capital, when a bomb was 
thrown at the carriage by a printer named Cabrinovitch, an 
Orthodox Serb twenty years old who is a native of Herzegovina. 
It is said that the bomb fell on the hood of the carriage, and 
that the Archduke knocked it into the road. It exploded 
behind the carriage and some persons in the following 
carriage were injured. The Archduke then received an 
address at the Town Hall. WHe is reported to have said 
to the Mayor: “What is the good of your speeches? I 
come on a visit and bombs are thrown at me. It is 
outrageous.” After the ceremony he begged the Duchess 
not to accompany him further, but she insisted on doing so. 
In the course of this second part of the drive a youth of 
eighteen named Prinzip,a Bosnian high-school student, who 
is also an Orthodox Serb, suddenly rushed upon the carriage, 
and shot both the Archduke and the Duchess with an automatic 
pistol. They diedina few minutes. Both criminals were seized 
and severely handled by the crowd. 


The sympathy and pity of all Englishmen have turned 
to the aged and lonely Emperor as much as to the young 
children of the Archduke and his wife. As the Emperor 
himself exclaimed, no sorrow seems to be spared him. His 
rewards for the patience and good sense with which he has 
helped his country through numerous political crises are 
bitter indeed. His brother was the unhappy Maximilian who 
was executed in Mexico; his only son died mysteriously; 
his wife, the Empress Elizabeth, was assassinated; and now 
his nephew has also fallen to the assassin. The new Heir- 
Presumptive is his great-nephew, the Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph, who was born in 1887, and in 1911 married 
the Princess Zita of Bourbon Parma. There is one son of 
the marriage. 


The assassinations were followed by anti-Serb riots at 
ferajevo. The houses of Orthodox Serbs were sacked and 
looted by Mussulman Serbs and Roman Catholic Croats, 
The Serb-Orthodox Archbishop was wounded. As the police 
were unable to suppress the disorder, the troops were called out, 
and a state of siege was proclaimed. The general belief in 
Austria-Hungary is that the assassinations were the outcome 
of a Pan-Serb plot. Cabrinovitch is reported to have stated 
that he brought his bomb from Servia. On Monday M. 


Jestanovitch, who is a well-known Serb politician, a member 
of the Bosnian Dict, was arrested. 


The President of the 





Diet has issued warnings to the Serbs against revolutionary 
movements. On Tuesday in both the Lords and Commons 
the phrases of Lord Crewe and Mr. Asquith were models 
of how international sympathy and respect should be 
expressed. The German Emperor sent a touching message 
to the children of the late Archduke. At the suggestion of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, who perhaps feared undesirable 
demonstrations, the funeral will be conducted as quietly as 
possible. The German Emperor and other Sovereigns have 
abandoned their intention of being present. We have written 
elsewhere of the political effects of the murder of the 
Archduke. 


The relations of Greece and Turkey have improved since 
last week owing to the Greek acceptance of the proposed 
interchange of populations. It is to be remembered, however, 
that Greece will soon have her two new battleships, and her 
determination to retain the islands of Chios and Mytilene may 
yet lead to trouble. In the Greek reply to Turkey, which is 
distinctly conciliatory, it is denied that Moslems were driven 
out of Macedonia. The extent of the Moslem emigration, it is 
said, has been over-estimated, and those peasants who have 
gone went voluntarily. The emigration of Greeks from Asia 
Minor, on the other hand, it is reasserted, was compulsory, 
and they were robbed of all they possessed. The grievances 
of the Greek inhabitants at Smyrna seem to have been 
removed to some extent by the intervention of Tulaat Bey, 
the Turkish Minister of the Interior. 


On. Wednesday the Conference at Niagara which has 
attempted to settle the Mexican dispute came to an end. 
Some of the mediators think (says the Z'imes correspondent) 
that the negotiations have done much to prevent war between 
the United States and Mexico, while others think that the 
proceedings have been futile. We regretfully incline to the 
latter view. President Wilson is still patiently watching 
the quarrel of the Constitutionalist generals, Villa and 
Carranza, and hopes for something to be accomplished by the 
proposed Conference between the Mexican Federals and Consti- 
tutionalists. Meanwhile Sir Lionel Carden has advised British 
subjects to leave Mexico City, as the supply of fuel is failing, 
and he fears that few more trains will make the journey to 
the coast. He has chartered a steamer to convey refugees to 
Jamaica. Many of those who had decided to act on Sir 
Lionel Carden’s advice changed their minds when they found 
that Lady Carden intended to stay with her husband in 
Mexico. 


On Monday in the Commons there was a general discussion 
on foreignaffairs. Sir Mark Sykes foresaw that the Admiralty 
oil scheme in Persia might end in the occupation of Persia 
and the break-up of Turkey. Then Great Britain might lie 
“like a stranded whale on a mudbank, with a German 
hippopotamus on one side and a Russian rhinoceros 
charging down from a hill in front.” Sir Edward Grey 
emphatically stated that the happy settlement of the Panama 
Tolls question was due to the determination of President 
Wilson not to flinch from a strictly fair interpretation of 
Treaties. It was an entire mistake to suppose that there had 
been any bargaining. As to Persia, he did not desire to 
increase our obligations there or anywhere else, but there 
was nowhere in the British Empire where enough oil could 
be obtained, and there was nowhere outside the Empire where 
it could be obtained with less danger of complications than in 
Persia. The Government had decided to advance £50,000 to 
Persia, £25,000 of which was to come from India. The 
Baghdad Railway was to stop at Basra, and in return for this 
agreement with Germany and Turkey the Government would 
consent to a four per cent. increase of the Turkish Customs. 
The status quo in the Persian Gulf would thus be preserved. 


On Monday night Mr. Lloyd George announced the details 
of what the Times calls the third edition of the Finance Bill. 
Part IV. (which deals with local grants-in-aid) is to be dropped, 
since without a further resolution this cannot be put to the 
House as part of the Finance Bill. But when the Revenue 
Bill has been considered, it is to be recommitted for the pur- 
pose of adding Part 1V. and the dependent schedules. The 
Westminster Gazette scouts Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s sug- 
gestion that Mr. Lloyd George bas muddled his own muddle, 
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and professes to find clear advantages in the new arrange- 
ment. The fare is exactly the same, but Mr. Lloyd George, 
by rearranging it, reverts to the two-Bill instead of the three- 
Bill plan. When Mr. Healy said the other day that Mr. Lloyd 
George never brought in a Budget without having to issue a 
second edition of it, he was really understating the facts. 


In Committee of Supply on Tuesday in the Commons Mr. 
Hope moved to reduce the salary of the First Lord of the 
Treasury for failing to act on the recommendation of the 
Lords’ Report on the case of Lord Murray, by issuing instruc- 
tions to the Civil Service. Mr. Asquith, in reply, observed that 
Mr. Hope was asking the House to pass a vote of censure on him 
for refusing to insult the Civil Service. No case had arisen 
which would warrant the issue of such instructions, and as 
long as he had the honour to be the head of the Civil Service 
he would jealously safeguard their honour from any imputa- 
tions of this kind. Lord Robert Cecil commented on the 
evasive nature of the Prime Minister’s reply, and Major 
Archer-Shee provoked un angry scene by contrasting the 
treatment of Mr. Taylor of the Post Office with the exculpa- 
tion of Ministers in the Marconi business. The Chairman, 
Mr. Whitley, having ruled that Major Archer-Shee was 
travelling outside the matter in debate, declined to accede to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s demand to be allowed to defend himself 
against irrelevant charges. 


The atmosphere became still more electric when Lord Hugh 
Cecil commented ironically on the scrupulousness of Minis- 
terialists in regarding it as an imputation gravely dishonour- 
ing to the Civil Service merely to warn them against doing 
what, in fact, the Lord Chief Justice and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had done. Mr. Lloyd George repeated his 
demand, but, in spite of much indignation among the 
Ministerialists, some of whom suggested sending for the 
Speaker, Mr. Whitley held to his ruling, and maintained that 
he was competent to deal with the situation. Ultimately the 
amendment was rejected by 274 to 122 votes, or a majority of 
152. We cannot profess the smallest sympathy with the 
Government in an unpleasant ordeal for which they have only 
themselves to thank. They are haunted by the ghost of the 
Marconi affair because they refused to give it decent burial. 
As for Mr. Lloyd George’s anxiety, not merely to defend him- 
self, but to give “other illustrations”—a menace, no doubt, 
of “ revelations” at the expense of the late Lord Salisbury— 
we only hope that he will be given, and will avail himself to the 
full of, a suitable opportunity to translate these vague threats 
into the clearest and most positive terms. 

In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Saye and Sele 
made a personal statement in regard to the ceusures passed 
upon him at the Central Criminal Court during the hearing 
of the Army Canteens Case. After reading Lord Saye and 
Sele’s apologia, we are bound to say that it is quite uncon- 
vincing. We agree with Lord Newton’s most able defence of 
Mr. Justice Darling, who performed a public duty in his con- 
demnation of the action of Lord Saye and Sele. Lord Saye 
and Sele, remarked Lord Newton, declared that he was 
waiting to be called, but counsel would not call him. On 
that Lord Newton’s comment was one to which there is no 
answer. He supposed “the noble Lord had a will of his 
own.” The handling of the case by Lord Crewe, the Govern- 
ment’s spokesman in the House of Lords, can only be 
described as hopeless. He accepted Lord Saye and Sele’s 
version of the facts, and suggested that the House should not 
take any further action in the matter, and accordingly the 
incident closed! 


We should like to ask any unprejudiced person who knows 
Lord Crewe, and knows his public and private record—one 
absolutely stainless in the matter of delicacy and discretion— 
whether he thinks that Lord Crewe really believes that there 
was no harm in Lord Saye and Sele’s letter, or that he was 
the victim of an unfair and unwarranted attack upon him by 
the Judge—the inference that the plain man would naturally 
draw from Lord Crewe’s intervention in the debate. Of 
course this is not Lord Crewe’s true position; but how are we 
to account for his action? As we have said above, the 
Government are haunted at every turn by the ghost 
of the Marconi scandal They cannot mark their dis- 
approval of conduct such as that of Lord Saye and Sele 





after having solemnly declared that there was nothing in the 
Marconi. case of which the Ministers concerned need be 
ashamed or which called for Parliamentary condemnation. 
They cannot make one rule for the subordinate official and 
another rule for “high Ministers,” as Lord Reading feelingly 
described them. It was all very well to punish an official like 
poor Mr. Taylor before the facts in the Marconi case came 
out. Such punishment would be absolutely impossible now. 





Before we leave the subject we should like once more to 
express our regret at the way in which the Opposition speakers 
have again and again allowed the Government to escape the 
erucial test in the Marconi question. The point which they 
should have put and pressed again and again on the “ straight ” 
members of the Government, who, we are glad to think, are 
still the majority, is this, They should have asked Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Burns, Lord Haldane, Lord 
Morley, and Lord Crewe (to name only half a dozen) whether 
they would state that, if they had been placed in circumstances 
similar to those in which the three Marconi Ministers were 
placed, and granted also that they wanted to make an invest- 
ment, they would have acted exactly as the Ministers in question 
acted, 


If men of such standing would say that they would have 
done so, then of course, whether rightly or wrongly, we 
must alter our whole standard of Ministerial delicacy and 
discretion in pecuniary matters, and accept as inevitable the 
lower plane of action. If, however, they would not say that 
they would have acted exuctly as their colleagues acted 
(as of course they would not), then the kind of verbal 
support which Mr. Asquith and the other members of the 
Ministry are so eager to give their colleagues is utterly worth- 
less. Why the Opposition have never insisted on bringing 
the matter to the issue in this way and by the use of this 
simple formula we bave never been able to understand. 
Possibly there is some reason clear to great Parliamentary 
authorities which is obscure to the humble journalist. Till, 
however, we have learned it, and are “ better taught,” we can 
only express our surprise. 





Lord Kitchener, who presided at the International Congress 
on Tropical Agriculture at the Imperial Institute on Monday, 
gave an interesting account of the reclamation of waste salt- 
impregnated land at Biala, in the Nile Delta. Asa result of 
scientific irrigation, cotton was now being grown on land which 
for ages had been regarded as useless. The value of the 
experiment was shown by the fact that there were one and a 
half million acres of such waste land in the Nile Delta await- 
ing development. Lord Kitchener also spoke of the great 
future in store for the Sudan as a cotton-growing area as soon 
as the irrigation works on the Blue Nile were completed. 


The death of Lord Wemyss, within a few weeks of com- 
pleting his ninety-sixth year, removes a most picturesque figure, 
a great patrician, and a true patriot. He entered Parliament 
seventy-four years ago, he took an active share in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, he was one of the founders of the Volun- 
teer movement, a great patron of rifle-shooting, and a lifelong 
promoter of Army efficiency. Politically he was a cross- 
bencher of the best type, calling himself (with justice) a 
Liberal Conservative, and in his later years an ardent 
individualist. Another venerable and courageous figure has 
passed away in Sir Francis Campbell, the Principal of the 
Royal Normal College of the Blind, who lost his sight at the 
age of three, and lived to earn world-wide admiration for his 
labours in the higher education of the blind. 


As we go to press we learn with deep regret that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain died on Thursday night in London. We cannot 
attempt to write now of the fame and the significance of 
a career which for more than a generation has been one of the 
most powerful directing forces in Imperial politics, home 
politics, and also in a very special sense in municipal affairs. 
We must leave our estimate of that career till next week, 
expressing now only our most sincere sympathy with Mr, 
Chamberlain’s family. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 75}—Friday week 75,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD LANSDOWNE. 


HERE is probably no man in this country who 
cares less for a merely personal triumph than Lord 
Lansdowne. Yet while the nation has no lack of politicians 
on both sides almost tragically eager for such triumphs, 
he—such is the irony of fate—has this week achieved 
a personal success memorable in the highest degree. 
Whether the policy he has advocated in the House of 
Lords actually succeeds or not; whether, that is, the 
Government, as we are sure they desire, will be allowed 
by Mr. Redmond to unite with Lord Lansdowne in pre- 
venting civil war in the only way in which it can now be 
effectively prevented—i.e., by Exclusion—remains to be 
seen. As Addison and the copybooks tell us, “Tis not 
in mortals to command success.” But unquestionably 
Lord Lansdowne has done more—he has deserved it. 
He has done the right thing. That is much, but, alas! 
in politics, and in all forms of human endeavour, 
that is not enough. The cynic will say, of course, that 
any man can do the right thing if he is not an 
absolute fool, so narrow are the limits prescribed by logic 
and circumstance to human action. The real difliculty is 
to do the right thing in the right way, and this is what 
Lord Lansdowne has accomplished. 

In his speech on Wednesday the Unionist leader main- 
tained exactly the conditions of our postulate—“ not a 
line more and not a line less than is necessary to save 
the country from the disaster of civil war.” Lord 
Lansdowne, like a skilled Alpine climber, kept to the 
razor edge of the aréte. Where there was a “cornice” 
on either side and the short way overhung a dangerous 
abyss, he avoided it with the wisdom born of experience. 
In short, he kept firm snow or rock beneath his feet, 
with his mind always on the object of the moment— 
to make his way along the aréte. Nor did he work 
singly. In spite of difficulties with his followers, some 
of whom were inclined to be pessimistic to the point 
of paralysis and others recalcitrant, he got them all, or 
practically all, upon the rope, and made them understand 
that in a matter so delicate and so dangerous as that in 
hand it is not enough merely for the leader not to slip. Each 
one of his followers must be as careful of his steps as 
he, and each must do his best to hold the others up. Most 
important of all, none must cut, or free themselves from, 
the rope when once the party is on the move. 

The passages in which Lord Lansdowne laid down the 
conditions under which he is acting are so clear and so 
perfectly designed for their purpose that it is quite 
unnecessary for us or anyone else to attempt to explain 
them or to make them clearer. All we need do is to quote 
them verbatim :— 

“We desire not to resist the second reading of the Amending 

Bill, but we shall certainly move amendments in Committee. 
They will be directed to one main object only, that of making the 
Bill a real and adequate Exclusion Bill. We shall endeavour to 
make it adequate im regard to the area excluded, to the duration 
of the exclusion, and to the conditions of government in the 
excluded area. We shall not consider it our duty to attempt 
to recast the Home Rule Bill. Nothing which we can do 
will convert it into a Bill which we can support, and we shall 
oppose it on the second reading, whenever it is taken. Nor 
do wo think it our duty to deal with every minute point 
which may arise on the Amending Bill in consequence of the 
amendments which we may insert. If we are able to agree with 
the Government on points of principle, it will be for them, not for 
us, to make the Bill a water-tight measure.” 
It would be impossible to improve on this statement. 
Though we say it with a certain sense of professional 
disappointment, it expresses our purpose better, or at any 
rate more artistically, briefly, and perspicuously, than we 
have yet managed to express it. 

We are particularly glad to see that Lord Lansdowne 
was most careful in his speech to say nothing that could 
irritate his opponents, or give them any just excuse for 
alleging that he had not met them fairly. There was 
nothing of that provocative “ take-it-or-leave-it ” air 
which so often ruins the beginnings of a compromise 
that might otherwise have come to fruition. Lord 
Lansdowne clearly realizes that the Irish problem is 
much too serious to be treated in this way. Whether 
Liberals like it or not, he has become the nation’s arbiter 








in this great crisis. It is true that he has not the honours 
and emoluments of office. In theory he is nothing but a 
private citizen, a member of a House of Legislature which 
has been deprived of almost all its political power 
a man, indeed, almost under a political ban, for he 
is not allowed, owing to the accident of birth, to sit in 
the House which has now usurped all power in the Consti- 
tution, but is confined to a Chamber whose only function is 
a limited right of delay. He is thus under a most scrious 
political disability. Yet, for all that, circumstances have 
given Lord Lansdowne the responsibilities of power. 

The Government, like Frankenstein, have called a monster 
into existence—a monster before which they tremble. 
Now they come to Lord Lansdowne to ask him to help 
them to put the monster under restraint and to save the 
country from their own act. A fcolish man, an angry 
man, a tactless man, a pedantic man, a coldly philosophic 
man might well say: ‘“ You must take the consequences of 
your folly. Icannot help you. You have made your bed 
and you must lie in it.” Instead, Lord Lansdowne tells us 
that he is willing to help to restrain the monster, since that is 
now the only way of saving the country. Even at the risk of 
being thought joint-author of the hideous shape that now 
frightens its creators, he will help to shackle as far as he 
may its destroying limbs. And what is more, in under- 
taking to do this he gives the assurance that he will make 
no attempt to take advantage of circumstances to kill ths 
monster, which, in spite of the terrors which it inspires 
amongst the Liberals, is still apparently regarded by them 
with love and veneration. Granted that they will accept 
a type of shackles that will do the necessary work, he will 
not attempt to dictate exactly how these shall be fitted 
to the arms and legs of the dreadful creature. As long 
as they tether him to the places which still desire him, 
and if the tether does not let him enter Ulster, that will be 
enough. 

Before we conclude we must congratulate Lord Lans- 
downe with special heartiness on avoiding the temptation 
of running into a new danger while trying to avoid an 
old one. A great many people, whose sincerity in the 
matter is quite undoubted, think that the best way of 
restraining the Home Rule monster of our metaphor 
would be to create another monster named Federalism, 
which shall slay the slayer, and then not himself be slain, 
but reign over us ever after as king. ‘To have adopted 
this plan, not because we want a new Sovereign or a new 
Constitution, but merely as a way of getting rid of the 
Home Rule monster, would have been the most capital of 
capital errors. Remember that if we were to call the 
monster of Federalism into existence, and he were to do 
his work of destroying Home Rule, we should then be 
bound to his service, and could not in decency destroy him 
and bring back the exiled monarch of Unionism who has 
ruled us so well. We shuuld be tied to a demon originally 
brought in as ‘ta job” monarch, but now become our per- 
manent ruler. Very different will be the result of merely 
helping to shackle Home Rule. If the shackles prove 
ineificient, or if the monster, as we believe will be the case, 
turns out an intolerable burden, even for the places that ask 
for him and say they want him, we shall have every right 
to slay him. Therefore, it was from the Unionist point of 
view a thousand times better to help to put the shackles of 
Exclusion on the monster than to get out of our difficulties 
by calling in the Federal giant. This Lord Lansdowne has 
clearly realized. He is, then, to be almost as warmly 
thanked for having avoided this danger as he is for his 
refusal to adopt the view of Lord Willoughby de Broke 
and his supporters, the men who, forgetful of all our 
history and of the political spirit of our race, are content 
with a logical non possumus, and fail to remember the 
teaching of Lord Halifax and the Duke of Wellington— 
that the King’s Government must be carried on, and that, 
when you are in danger of being upset, you must trim 
the boat, and not be content with cursing the men who are 
trying to upset her. 





THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE ARCHDUKE’S 
MURDER. 


T is to be feared that the rioting which has followed the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand is 
only a taste of troubles to come. 


To the attacks said 
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to have been organized by Croats against Serbs, not only at 
Serajevo, but at Agram, the capital of Croatia, no great 
attention, however, need be paid on their merits. They 
are the result of overcharged feelings which give a 
temporary point to the jealousies that always exist between 
Croats and Serbs. Or it is just possible that the authorities 
in each place have found it extremely convenient to over- 
emphasize the antagonism of Croats and Serbs. When the 
scum of a city peopled by various races falls to pillaging 
and looting it is a common practice for the police agents to 
put that complexion on the events which will best suit their 
political book. The simple fact remains that Serbs and Croats 
are racially one; that they are the backbone of the South 
Slav peoples, who have never been treated considerately in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and who have for many 
years been the cause of its structural weakness. It can- 
not be supposed that the various groups of South Slavs 
have any intention of quarrelling seriously until the 
tyrannical pressure from above that bears on them all 
alike is removed or greatly abated. By far the most 
important thing which emerges from the horror and dis- 
turbances surrounding the Archduke'’s assassination is the 
fact that the South Slav problem, so far from being on 
the way to settlement, is more complicated and acute than 
ever. Ina sense, the Archduke was the friend of South 
Slavs, for he was notoriously opposed to the Magyars, who 
domineer mercilessly over millions of South Slavs in 
Hungary, and yet it was a Slav assassin who murdered 
him. This point needs a little explanation, and it is not 
really difficult to discover the explanation. It is worth 
considering, for, if the accidental differences amongst the 
South Slavs are magnified into permanent causes of dis- 
agreement and separation, the future of politics in 
Austria-Hungary will be wholly misunderstood, and the 
warning of the Archduke’s assassination wil! be wasted. 

A glance at the history of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand will put us in the way of the explanation 
we require. His wife was a member of an ancient 
toman Catholic Czech (i.e., Slavonic) family. Hs 
political sympathies not unnaturally shaped themselves 
m accordance with those of his wife. In his early 
days he had not applied his mind to politics at all, 
as it was not until the Archduke Rudolph died 
mysteriously in 1889 that there seemed any likeli- 
hood of his coming to the throne. When he did 
become a politician so perceptibly as to influence affairs 
in Austria-Hungary, he was found to be, above all 
things, a Clerical. He was, like his wife, a scrupulously 
practising Roman Catholic. But as a Clerical he 
believed that his best hope of helping the Church was 
to bestow his sympathy on those Roman Catholics 
who had been unfairly treated. The most obvious 
object of sympathy to a man placed as he was was the 
Roman Catholic branches of the South Slavs. This line 
of action, of course, involved him in hostility to the 
domineering Magyars, the incorrigible oppressors of 
the Slavs. It will be seen how easy it was for 
it to be said that the Archduke had adopted the 
South Slav cause, and that when he came to the 
throne the twenty millions of South Slavs in the 
Empire would be placed on a perfect political equality 
with Magyars and Germans. This, however, was to credit 
the Archduke with more than he had probably ever 
had in his mind. Only the heated fancies of some 
Austrians and Hungarians could perceive in him the 
champion of the whole South Slav cause, or imagine that he 
even desired to offer to the Slavs what might well be an 
effectual solace—the formation of a third (Slav) kingdom 
within the Empire. Now, the Orthodox Serbs and the 
Roman Catholic Croats have long been jealous of each 
other, and when we remember this we can understand the 
meaning of the riots at Serajevo and Agram. The Crouts 
are simply avenging their champion. but we repeat that 
it would be the greatest mistake to assume that there is 
any permanent cause of dissolution among the South Slavs, 
who are all conscious of being bound together by their 
common grievances against the Empire. 

The real question to ask ourselves is: Why was the 
Archduke murdered by an Orthodox Serb? We have no 
doubt whatever that the assassination was the stupid, 
blundering, aud cruel expression of the well-justitied 
feeling that the South Slavs are an aggrieved race. 
It may be that the Serb plotters had relations with 





their kinsmen in Servia, but those persons must be 
blind indeed who believe that the plot was purely a 
Servian machination. The origin of it must be sought 
within the Empire itself. That there was a carefully 
laid plot cannot be denied. It seems that, if the 
Archduke had escaped from the two assassins who acted 
at Serajevo, he would have fallen at the hands of any one 
ofa dozen others. He was a doomed man when he entered 
Bosnia. It was not intended that he should escape. The 
only hope for the prosperous future of Austria-Hunga 

is the proper and considerate treatment of the South Slavs 
in every part of the Empire. The situation is grave. 
The venerable Emperor Francis Joseph has barely recovered 
from a dangerous illness, and it cannot be expected that 
his life will last long enough for him to see his dual 
kingdom through all its difficulties, His heir is a young 
man of twenty-six without experience, who cannot even 
flatter himself that he will have the assistance of wise and 
tried statesmen. If all the chief constituent nationali- 
ties of the Empire were allowed to govern themselves 
under a Federal system, there might well be peace. A 
Federal system would be justified in this case because 
there has never been a centralization in _ practice. 
But we do not suppose for a moment that this will 
happen, since not one of the present dominant parties 
desires Federalism. Although we do not believe that Servia 
has had any conscious part in the Bosnian plot, the racial 
bond between her and Bosnia and Herzegovina (which are 
to her “ lost provinces”) is of course very strong. The 
bitterness of Servia against Austria has remained a 
terribly sharp thing ever since Austria coerced Servia 
while Germany stood by in “shining armour.” During 
the Balkan War Servia well knew that if she failed, and 
were left gasping and exhausted on the ground, she would 
pass into bondage to Austria. Her whole ambition now 
is to challenge, or at least handsomely to resist, Austria 
whenever the occasion comes. The report that Servia and 
Montenegro intend to unite themselves is only an intelli- 
gent deduction—if it is not based on fact—from the wide- 
spread consciousness that Austria always has been, and 
still is, the chief enemy of the Slavs. It is very easy to 
imagine circumstances in which the Slavs of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina would spring to the help of Servia. 
They would, after all, only be helping themselves. And 
then Roumania, the one State which was left fresh and 
scathless after the Balkan War, will not forget that the 
Hungarians dominate territory which is for her Roumania 
Trredenta, and that she is strong enough to seize and 
hold something out of any general scramble. There 
are, indeed, more difficulties than we, as well-wishers 
of Austria-Hungary, care to count. Nor is it possible to 
say how most of them can be overcome, but at least there 
is one great and obvious cure for the perennial weakness 
and the most crying scandal of the Empire, and that is 
that the South Slavs shall not be allowed anywhere to 
remain the sport of a Magyar or a Teutonic domination. 





THE COUNCIL OF INDIA BILL. 


ORD CURZON has done a very useful piece of work 

in directing public attention to the character of the 
Council of India Bill brought into the House of Lords by 
Lord Crewe. It is almost an open secret that this Bill is 
the handiwork of Mr. Montagu, one of the younger men 
in the present Ministry. Though the administrative energy 
with which Mr. Montagu is imbued is doubtless a useful 
quality in young politicians, it tends to become dangerous 
when dealing with the government of three hundred million 
people who have inherited an ancient civilization. Ever 
since the Crown became directly responsible for the good 
government of India in 1858, the Secretary of State for 
India has been under the legal obligation of consulting the 
Council of India before taking any important step, and, 
indeed, before taking any decision on many matters which 
cannot be described as important. That this system 
interferes with the smooth working of the Department and 
the bureaucratic ideals of government is perfectly intelli- 
gible. It is also readily admissible that in the case of 
minor matters the present system does impose a cumber- 
some method of working, which might with advantage be 
improved. The real improvement, however, in this case 
consists, not in permitting the Secretary of State to ignore 
the Council of India, but in preventing this mass of 
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detailed business from being brought to London at all. 
There are literally thousands of minute points which come 
up for decision in the India Office which might perfectly 
well be dealt with in Simla or Delhi, or, better still, in 
the capitals of the different provinces. In saying this we 
do not for a moment forget that the financial control 
exercised by the India Office and the Council of India is 
of extreme value as a protection to the Indian taxpayer, 
and finaxcial control must necessarily concern itself with 
matters of detail as well as with matters of principle. 
Admitting this, we contend that it is still possible very 
greatly to reduce the amount of detail sent home from 
India for decision. 

Unfortunately Lord Morley, while at the India Office, 
appears to have made no attempt whatever at decen- 
tralization of this character. He instituted reforms for 
which great credit is dueto him. But while giving a quasi- 
representative character to the Provincial Councils and to 
the Viceroy’s Council, he left these bodies completely 
dependent upon decisions taken in an office five thousand 
miles away. Indeed, the whole tendency of his adminis- 
tration was to bring the government of India and the 
government of every province of India more completely 
under the control of the India Office in Whitehall than 
ever it had been before. At the same time, to a greater 
extent than any of his predecessors, he dispensed with the 
advice of the experienced administrators who constitute 
the majority of the Council of India. The whole govern- 
ment of India was concentrated in his hands, and instead 
of taking advice as required by law from a publicly con- 
stituted body, he preferred to accept the opinions of 
numberless people whom he consulted privately. No one, 
of course, objects to a Secretary of State seeking private 
advice from competent persons. It is excelient that he 
should do so. The real objection to Lord Morley’s adminis- 
tration is that he acted upon the advice so sought without 
submitting it to the judgment of the Council of India. 
The unfortunate precedent thus established may be re- 
garded as the groundwork of the present Bill. 

Among the most objectionable features of the Bill is the 
proposal that the Council of India should no longer meet 
regularly each week as the existing law requires, but should 
meet only when summoned by the Secretary of State. 
That means that a Secretary of State who disliked the 
subjection of his judgment to any control could dispense 
with the Council almost entirely by never asking it to 
meet. This destruction of the powers of the Council is 
facilitated by a proposal in the Bill that the Secretary 
of State should have authority to place a large number 
of subjects in the category of secret subjects, which can 
then be removed altogether from the cognizance of the 
Council. It is also proposed to reduce the number of 
the members of the Council, and virtually to abolish the 
existing practice under which the Council is divided up 
into a number of Committees which deal with different 
branches of the administration of India. Instead, the 
Secretary of State is to be allowed to consult individual 
members of the Council privately. Thus the whole 
tendency of the Bill is in the direction of substi- 
tuting the autocracy of the Secretary of State for the 
consultative system of government established by the 
Act of 1858. 

Needless to say, no Secretary of State, not even a super- 
map, would be able himself to deal with one hundredth part 
of the matters referred to his decision from India. In 
practice they would be dealt with, as many of them now are 
dealt with, by the clerks of the India Office. Those clerks 
are selected by the ordinary Civil Service examinations, and 
it is just a chance whether a successful candidate in these 
annual examinations drifts to the India Office or to any 
one of the numerous home Departments. Before the 
candidate who selects the India Office takes up his duties 
there, no opportunity is provided for him to visit India, 
nor does such an opportunity afterwards arise except by 
accident. At the present moment there are numerous 
clerks in responsible positions in the India Office who 
have never visited India at all. Therefore, in effect, Lord 
Crewe’s proposal is that the final voice in the government 
of India shall in future rest with a body of clerks who 
do not necessarily possess the slightest first-hand know- 
ledge of Indian problems, and many of whom notoriously 
have no such knowledge. The one body of men in the 


India Office who know anything of their own personal 





knowledge about Indian problems is the Council of India, 
and that body Lord Crewe in effect proposes to abolish. 

On the whole,we incline to hope that Lord Curzon’s motion 
for the immediate rejection of the Bill will not be carried, 
but that instead the House will accept Lord Courtney’s 
proposal to refer the whole matter to a Select Committee. 
This latter course would give to Parliament the opportunity 
of dealing in a more comprehensive manner with many of 
the issues involved in Lord Crewe’s Bill. In particular, as 
is urged above, the most important point is to reduce 
the number of questions sent home for determination. 
Incidentally, this reform ought to render possible an appre- 
ciable reduction in the cost of the India Office. It is 
somewhat of a scandal that the India Office, which is paid 
for entirely by the Indian taxpayer, should cost over 
£200,000 a year. Particularly scandalous is the fact 
that India is asked to pay the salary of Lord Crewe 
and the salary of his Under-Secretary, who are members 
of the British Administration, bound by a closer 
allegiance to a British political party than to the country 
which provides their salaries. 

One practical point arises which affects the House of 
Commons rather than the House of Lords or the India 
Office—namely, the regulations with regard to questions 
upon Indian subjects put to Ministers in the House of 
Commons. Whenever a question solely affecting the 
internal administration of a self-governing Colony is put 
on the paper of the House of Commons, the Speaker rules 
it out of order, because it is not a matter for which British 
Ministers are responsible, or with which they could deal 
without interfering with Colonial self-government. To apply 
precisely the same rule in the case of India is impossible, 
because the ultimate authority for the government of India 
rests with the British Cabinet, but it is possible to make 
an analogous rule which would obviate the worst of the 
existing evils. At present Indians who feel they have any 
grievance send home questions to English Members of 
Parliament to be put down in the House of Commons. 
The English Member has no means of testing the bona 
fides of these questions, but, following the easy-going 
practice of most Members, he will put down the question 
merely because it has been sent to him. By so doing 
he imposes upon the Indian Administration the obliga- 
tion of furnishing an answer to it, and simultaneously 
secures publicity for the subject in the Indian Press. This 
practice entails enormous expense upon the taxpayers of 
India for telegraphing, and it involves great and frequently 
entirely unjustifiable worry to Indian officials. The rule 
here suggested is that no question regarding the internal 
administration of any Indian province should be admitted 
to the paper of the House of Commous until it has first 
been put as a question in the Provincial Council concerned, 
and secondly put as a question in the Viceroy’s Council. 
By this means two important purposes would be effected. 
First, there would be a great winnowing of questions, so that 
only matters of importance would be sent to the House of 
Commons ; and secondly, additional value would be given 
to the Indian Legislative Councils, because Indian reformers 
would then recognize that they must go first to their own 
Councils before appealing to England. 





THE PAYMENT OF CABINET MINISTERS. 


“ See question of Cabinet Ministers’ salaries is one 

which I think ought to be dealt with compre- 
hensively as a whole.” ‘This was the answer given by the 
Prime Minister to a question put to him on the 18th of 
last month, and that be should have spoken in this 
way at a time when the Government have so much and 
such anxious work on their hands is quite reason enough 
for again drawing attention to the subject. It falls into 
two distinct parts, one referring to a Minister’s time when 
in office, the other to his time when he is in retirement. 
As regards the first of these periods, the most striking fact 
is the great and, on any rational principle, unintelligible 
differences in the salaries attached to different offices. 
The popular idea of the Cabinet is that it is a Committee 
of men to whom the conduct of the policy and business of 
the Empire has been committed by the Sovereign, and for 
once the popular idea is the right one. The work that has 
to be done is distributed among the members—the idea of 
a “Minister without portfolio” has never gained much 
recognition in England—but, with the exception of the 
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Prime Minister, they have equal voting powers in Cabinet 
deliberations, and equal opportunities of influencing the 
result of those deliberations to the best of their ability. 
When a Ministry is formed each man is ysiven the charge 
of a separate Department, and is specially responsible for 
the work done by it. But in the business of general 
policy and the direction of national affairs—necessarily 
the most important part of a Minister's functions—all act 
together, and are invested with equal responsibility. It 
seems only reasonable that men who do the same kind of 
work, and have an equal voice in every decision arrived 
at, should receive the same pay, but as a matter of fact 
this principle is wholly disregarded. The First Lord 
of the Treasury, the five Secretaries of State, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Presidents of the Board of 
Trade and the Local Government Board receive £5,000 a 
year each. The Lord President of the Council, the 
Secretary for Scotland, the Presidents of the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Board of Education, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the First Commissioner of Works 
receive £2,000 a year each. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty gets £500 less than the Secretary of State for 
War, the Chief Secretary for Ireland—whooften has the most 
onerous post in the Cabinet—gets £4,425, and the Post- 
master-General gets £2,500. This is a singular series of 
variations, especially when it is borne in mind that there is no 
corresponding inequality in the work done in return. Why, 
when the Ministers concerned with trade and local govern- 
ment receive, as they now do, £5,000 a year, those who have 
to do with agriculture and education should receive con- 
siderably less than half that sum ; why the Lord President 
of the Council—the most dignified of all Cabinet posts— 
should be left poor in comparison with the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant—a post which not very long since was 
often held by a Member not in the Cabinet—would be in- 
soluble problems if we did not know that these inequalities 
are in most cases a matter partly of history and partly of 
accident. Agriculture is now a subject of the first import- 
ance. Education, again, is yearly costing the country more, 
and new problems are constantly presenting themselves 
which are difficult enough to tax the brain of the ablest 
Minister. Yet, while the magnitude of these subjects is 
being proclaimed on every platform, we contentedly mani- 
fest the amount of importance we really attach to them by 
giving their representatives the worst-paid places in the 
Cabinet. To what purpose is it that we go on describing the 
wonderful future that lies before the land and education, 
and the legislative genius that is needed to shape that 
future aright, so long as we consider that genius amply 
paid by £2,000 a year, though those who preside over trade 
and local government are each worth £5,000? In the 
days when the Government was largely the preserve of 
great families these differences mattered far less than they 
do now. To-day capacity is increasingly measured by the 
cash return it brings to its possessor, and if Cabinet 
rank is still to connote Cabinet qualifications there should 
be no inequality in Cabinet salaries. Circumstances 
will create differences enough between the members ; 
there is no need to extend them to the region of official 
income. 

The second part of the question is in some ways even 
more pressing. As things stand, probably every Cabinet is 
likely to contain men who must look forward to the resigna- 
tion of office with genuine alarm. They have given up 
professional work, say, at the Bar or in journalism, and 
the prospect of being able to return to it is exceedingly 
uncertain. The positions they once held have been taken 
by others, and the work they have been doing while in 
office has not made it easier for them to find fresh work of 
the old kind. This is the penalty which we inflict on men 
whose only offence has been readiness to sacrifice an 
assured income and good prospects in the careers they 
have chosen in order to serve the State. Nor is it only 
they who suffer by this state of things. The members 
of each Cabinet usually furnish a considerable part of 
the material of which future Cabinets will be com- 
posed. It is not well that a man should fall out of his 

olitical environment the moment he is no longer a 

finister. The supply of political ability and experience 
to the Opposition Front Bench is no less important than 
the maintenance of the same qualities on the Ministerial 
Front Bench. Each is the actual critic and the destined 
successor of the other, and if at each change of Ministry 





some of the ablest members are forced by their financial 
necessities to retire from the field, there will be a constant 
impoverishment of a kind of material most necessary to 
the welfare of the nation. Politics are not a subject to be 
taken up, dropped, and then taken up again in the cheerful 
expectation that disuse will not have affected the capacity 
of the worker. If the country is to get the best a man 
has to give, he must feel that he is equally serving it whether 
he is in office or in opposition. If he is to do this with 
any degree of certainty, he must go on reading the 
same kind of books—chiefly those “ Blue Books” which 
are the least inviting of all forms of literature. He 
must live a large part of his time in London, and 
mix with the best elements of the society in which 
he moved while in office. He must remain intimate 
with the men who were yesterday his colleagues, and who 
are looking forward to having him as their colleague once 
more. It is quite impossible that all this should be done 
without an assured income, and the command of time and 
energy which an assured income carries with it, and it is 
equally impossible for him to command these advantages 
if he has to spend all his time and energy in picking 
up the fragments of the professional prospects he gave 
up when he entered the Cabinet. Nor is this all the 
mischief that the present system causes. The men we 
are describing are under two very severe temptations. 
One is to use their official knowledge as a means 
of gaining the capital which may make continuance 
in political life possible. And if this is resisted, there is 
the temptation to speculate for themselves, not relying on 
any information denied to other men, but merely trusting 
to their own ability or good fortune. Each of these ways 
may prove a road to ruin, though the latter bas the 
advantage that, while it may be seriously damaging to 
the purse, it does not necessarily injure character in the 
same degree. But there is no real difficulty in guarding 
against both dangers by removing the inducement to risk 
either of them. 

We have suggested a rearrangement of Ministerial 
salaries before now, but when the Prime Minister speaks of 
the subject as one that ought to be dealt with comprehen- 
sively, we need offer no apology for returning to it. We 
would have the salary of every member of the Cabinet, with 
the exception of the Lord Chancellor, whose position is ex- 
ceptional—the Attorney-General should never be included 
in a Cabinet —fixed at £4,500 a year, the difference between 
this and the £5,000 which is now the highest sum going 
automatically to found a pension fund. In addition to this 
income we would, if possible, give each Minister an official 
house furnished, warmed, and lighted at the cost of the State. 
The Prime Minister, the Foreign, Indian, and Colonial 
Secretaries, and the heads of the Army and Navy should 
each have an additional £1,000 a year to defray the 
expenses incidental to the entertaining which is a necessity 
for the Ministers holding these six posts. A pension of 
£2,000 a year should go automatically and as a matter 
of right, not favour, to each Cabinet Minister, rich or 
poor, on his leaving office, provided that he has held 
Cabinet rank for four years in all. This would do away 
with the declaration of insufficient private means which is 
at present imposed on applicants for Cabinet pensions, and 
would give the pension the character which properly 
belongs to it—that of a deferred payment for past 
good service. No doubt this proposal is capable of many 
improvements, and to make it as perfect as possible we 
further suggest the consideration of the whole subject 
being referred to a small Committee. If such a Committee 
included the Speakers of both Houses, the chiefs of 
two Cabinets, past and present, one belonging to each 
of the two great parties, it might be expected to bring 
to the inquiry all the special knowledge required. But, 
in whatever way the question is handled, we share 
Mr. Asquith’s conviction that it is not one that should 
any longer go unconsidered. No doubt under our scheme 
there would be a certain increase in the total amount 
of Ministerial salaries and pensions, but that would 
be amply made up by the justice done to individuals 
and by the certainty of better service to the State. 
Ministers underpaid when in office, and when in opposition 
not secured from penury if they resolve to avoid money- 
making of the kind which will either lower their personal 
dignity or else prevent them studying public questions, 
are a positive danger to the nation. To act as we are 
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acting now is to risk bad service where good service is 
absolutely essential to the public welfare. 

We have one more word to add. If the thing is to be 
done, it must be done qiickly, and before the present 
Cabinet go out of office. New Ministers cannot begin 
by raising their own salaries. That privilege is reserved 
for Members of new Parliaments. But Mr. Asquith, 
acting on the recommendations of an impartial Committee, 
might very properly pass an Act, to come into operation, 
say, within one year, establishing the system we propose. 
To do so might seem irksome, but unquestionably it would 
be a notable public service. 








THE CONSOLATIONS OF COMPARISON. 


E are always being told that the sense of contrast is a 
source of discontent. We compare our lot with that of 
our more fortunate neighbour, and are thereby made unhappy. 
This is a widely received dogma, but we doubt whether there is 
much truth in it, in this country at any rate. There is certainly 
an opposite and much more important truth which is forced 
upon our notice at every turn. It is notonly discontent which 
is bred by ccmparison. The consolations of comparison are 
endless. Self-congratulation is a far more widespread feeling 
than envy, and it is particularly potent among the poor. It 
is a fact that the vast majority of people find a momentary 
relief from trouble in hearing of someone else who is worse 
off. All primitive natures feel this sudden involuntary sense of 
consolation—in fact, we believe that almost everyone feels it, 
though certain very superior people may declare that they do 
not. How often does one hear a poor woman in trouble actually 
lame herself for not feeling thankful when she hears of 
another person in worse plight. From a cold in the head toa 
cruel bereavement, this theory holds good. “ My colds do not 
serve me half so bad as So-and-so’s do her,” is a thought with 
which the working woman suffering from catarrh frequently 
and successfully doses herself all through the winter. “I have 
a long way to walk to my work, but not so far as So-and-so, 
and be is an older man than me,” is a reflection which shortens 
a weary distance, and, indeed, there is no trouble so great that 
the thought of greater does not seem to palliate it,no pain so 
tharp that some allusion is not made to something less 
sasy to endure suffered by a neighbour ora relation or someone 
whom somebody knows. 

The difference between the educated and uneducated in this 
matter of consolation is not so great as it appears outwardly. 
We are a little ashamed of our instinctive feeling, and hide it 
and argue with it, and perhaps people in whom every irritation 
or trouble engenders a sense of revolt do not feel it. They are 
determined to add every pain they feel or hear of to the 
account they are casting up against Providence. Little 
distinction exists for them between their own suffering and 
the suffering of the world. Both alike swell the sum of their 
resentment. ‘Chey feel something akin to pleasure as the 
indictment becomes more and more awful. But that sense of 
revolt is confined almost entirely to the sophisticated. Few 
people would deny that, if they lost, say, a tenth of their 
fortune in a bank failure, they would feel less self-pity if they 
knew that they were among the least, not among the greatest, 
sufferers, and this though the fact made no difference to the sum 
which they must henceforth do without, or to their capacity to 
do without it. The Joneses lose a thousand pounds with less 
distress because the Smiths have lost twothousand. The lesser 
loser may be truly sorry for the greater loser, and yet feel this 
strange sense of relief. The same thing holds good when we 
regret folly instead of misfortune. For instance, shyness is a 
very common and painful complaint. It very often leads a man 
ora woman to say or dosome very awkward or unwittingly 
impolite or ridiculous thing. Unfortunately shyness is as 
a rule accompanied by a sufficient sensitiveness to make its 
victim suffer exaggerated vexation. Is it not a certain relief 
to hear of some other shy person who has done and said some- 
thing much worse? Does it not often take the poignancy out 
of the disagreeable recollection of the last social blunder we 
realized ourselves to have committed? In this case the feeling 
is not perhaps a good one—but it is not altogether bad. We 
do not for one second blame or condemn the victim of his own 
awkwardness. We do not set his words or his actions for one 


moment to his discredit. All the same, we are glad that he did 
Something of the same kind is true in the 


worse than we. 





moral as well as in the social domain. The consolations of 
comparison affect the conscience very powerfully. The fires of 
great remorse are not quenched by them, but pricks which are 
sufficient to make the average man very uncomfortable are 
allayed, and even stopped altogether, by the observa- 
tion of worse deeds. That is one reason why it is so 
dangerous for the young to keep bad company. Again, 
we cannot forget that the sense of mere physical enjoy- 
ment is occasionally heightened by the thought that it is not 
shared by all. We do not want our luxuries to become too 
common, No sooner are they regarded as necessaries than 
we seck others. As we sit by a good fire in a bad storm 
and think of those whose work is taking them into the 
open or on to the sea it is not wholly compassion which 
we feel as we think of them. There is a tinge of some- 
thing which we are a little ashamed of in our feeling, and we 
are apt to turn away from our own self-condemnation to think 
pleasantly of worse people who have far more ill-natured 
feelings of the same kind—for instance, of the wonderful old 
man in Mr. Bensusan’s book about East Anglian labourers (A 
Countryside Chronicle), who used to reflect that few men of 
his standing had so warm a fire to sit by as he, and would 
even gloat over the fact that some had none at all, adding, 
with the irrelevance of ill-natured senility, “unless its ’ell fire 
—and well, they deserves it.” That is a more ill-natured 
thought than most of us have ever harboured. We feel we 
could forgive ourselves our most unamiable instinct in the 
face of that story. 

But, cynicism apart, is there not a very good side to the 
queer instinct we have been discussing? We must confess at 
once that it is not wholly good. It is related—not closely, 
but it is related—to that hateful and uncontrollable sense of 
pleasure which exciting and startling news, even when it is 
bad, gives to most of us, so long as it does not concern our 
selves or those we love best. It is a feeling for which 
every decent man hates himself the second after he has 
experienced it. We cannot trace it to our animal ancestry, 
or father it on to our savage forebears, or get rid 
of it anyhow. We cannot help it; the only thing is to 
forget it. But setting aside this strange diabolical taint, 
the desire to find consolation in comparison is human 
and good. The effort to be thankful belongs to the natural 
conscience. It is difficult to argue that thankfulness is a 
duty. It is presumptuous to urge it upon those who suffer, 
But the best natures feel it to be a duty, and they will take 
means, however illogical, to arouse the feeling in themselves, 
Then there is a side of sympathy which the literal meaning 
of the word does not express. There is a pleasure in offering 
compassion, and it is a fine instinct which makes a man forget 
himself in thinking of someone else. An effort after distrac- 
tion is a natural and healthy instinct in the sick, who know 
that it is best for them to turn their minds from themselves, 
and who try to fix their minds on others, even though it be for 
their own relief. It is often impossible without comparison 
to arrive at a true sense of proportion, a fact which is at 
the root of the shy man’s pleasure in another man’s social 
blunder, and even goes far to account for the refusal of 
conscience to maintain a positive attitude in face of consoling 
comparisons, 

But we are sure some readers will deny that the instinct wa 
have been discussing is anything like universal, Civilization, 
they will say, is fast stamping it out. It remains enshrined in 
certain phrases and habits of speech, but has now little reality. 
But could the best and most sympathetic and civilized among 
us endure to live in a world in which we were the worst off, in 
which everyone was happier than we were, in which we alone 
were subject to what is at present the average lot? ‘There 
must be somewhere some man more unbappy than anyone 
else, but mercifully he does not know it. Who could bear to 
know it and live? Surely such a position bereft of all the 
consolations of comparison would be unendurable, 





THE ECONOMICS OF ADVERTISING. 


T is estimated that as much as a hundred millions sterling 

is spent every year in the United Kingdom on adver- 
tising, and five or six times as much in the whole world. 
This is a tremendous expenditure, of which it is both 
interesting and important to trace the workings and the 
effects. It is time that the subject was studied fully by 
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economists. Take the case of some article that is advertised 
on every hoarding and in nearly every newspaper, so that a 
certain picture or a certain catchy phrase presents itself 
before our eyes morning, noon, and night. Knowing people 
are tempted to say: “Too much is spent on advertising. It 
is obvious that the buyer pays for the greater part of it. 
What ought to be spent on improving the quality of the 
article is spent on making it popular. This sort of adver- 
tising is a trap for gulls. The over-advertised article is the 
one for wise people to avoid.” This argument seems to have 
some reason, and in the case of quack medicines and such-like 
rubbish it may often be true. But it certainly is not neces- 
sarily true—not true in any sense that would satisfy the tests 
of a scientific economist. A very little consideration will 
show how much this argument omits. Advertising brings 
the seller into relation with buyers, and the more he is 
brought into that relation the more his sales increase. But 
the more his sales increase the more cheaply he can produce. 
Large sales enable him to improve his plant, buy labour- 
saving machinery, and standardize his methods. At 
what point advertisement ceases to cheapen production is 
a question for individual trades. Great as the expenditure 
is, it is not yet great in comparison with the national income. 
Advertising succeeds, and is therefore certain to increase in 
magnitude and ingenuity. No one can doubt it at a time 
when the War Office (quite rightly, as we think) has taken to 
advertising the Army, when seaside towns are trying to get a 
Parliamentary Act passed to enable them to spend ratepayers’ 
money on advertising, and when newspapers are daring one 
another to prove that they enjoy the confidence of the 
advertiser. 

Any scientific treatment of the subject is opportune, and 
we welcome a little book, Advertising: a Study of a Modern 
Business Power, by Mr. G. W. Goodall (Constable and Co., 
ls. 6d. net), which is one of the series called “Studies in 
Economics and Political Science,” written by men connected 
with the London School of Economics. The book does not 
carry us very far, but it states the facts and points the way 
Who gets the money spent? Who spends it? What does 
the community obtain in return? These are the questions 
which Mr. Goodall asks himself. In a preface Mr. Sidney 
Webb offers the opinion that “the question of where the cost 
of advertising finally falls” cannot yet be said to be answered 
to the satisfaction of economists. We do not suppose that 
it ever will be answered so as to silence dispute. Those 
who are sure, for instance, that a Protective tax on foreign 
imports would be paid ultimately by the British consumer 
could hardly hope ever to persuade to their own way of thinking, 
on any question of the incidence of taxation whatsoever, the 
type of people who believe that such a Protective tax would 
pe wholly borne by the foreigner. Mr. Sidney Webb says :— 

“It is easy to see that advertised goods are not necessarily, or 
even usually, more expensive than unadvertised goods. The 
consumer of much-advertised soap or cocoa, or motor-cars, 
cannot reasonably be supposed to be bearing the very heavy cost 
of advertising these commodities. Without advertising they 
would certainly be no cheaper. Nor is the vendor, on the average, 
at any loss by advertising: on the contrary, it is plainly adver- 
tising which builds up many of the largest fortunes made in 
business. More plausible is the suggestion that the expenditure 
of successful advertisers is really made at the cost of those trade 
rivals who are distanced, or in many cases ruined, by their more 
enterprising competitors. The three million pounds which the 
late ‘I’. J. Barratt spent in advertising a particular soap represents, 
on this hypothesis, the value of the wrecks to which the com- 
petition of this giant soap-manufacturer has reduced so many 
small old-fashioned soap-boilers. Not a few staid and respectable 
carriage builders in county towns, and in Long Acre itself, must 
have ‘gone under’ in the competition which has brought to the 
top the successful advertisers of motor-cars. There is no record 
of ruined businesses, no account of the destruction and waste of 
capital which, on our present individualist system, the warfare of 
commerce involves. And the internecine conflict is not wholly 
between rival commodities of the same kind. There are such 
substitutions as bicycles for books, or books for bicycles, according 
not only to the season of the year, but to the strength of the 
influences that are brought to bear on the purchasers. The con- 
sumer’s outlay may be diverted, by incessant advertising, from 
food and clothing to tobacco and Continental holidays; or from 
current expenditure, good or bad, to the taking out of an insurance 
policy or the purchase of a house through a building society. We 
may regard the advertisers, in short, as struggling both among 
themselves, and with the non-advertisers, for the contents of the 
consumers’ pockets, and—carrying the matter to the utmost point 
—for the allocation among different needs and desires of the whole 
of the nation’s income.” 





This view of commerce as a scene of carnage, massacre, and 
destruction, only to be rehabilitated by the beneficent hand of 
authority thrust down from above, is highly characteristic of 
Mr. Sidney Webb. Anyone reading these words, who had not 
kept his eyes open to what has actually happened in England 
during the past generation, would suppose that a few vampire 
capitalists, masters of the world of soap, had sucked the blood 
of their rivals dry, and secured for themselves all the profits 
that there were or are to be made out of soap. As a matter of 
fact, there were never so many varieties of soap to be bought as 
there are now, nor so many firms making soap. Those who are 
not yet oldcan look back to the time when they would have 
been hard put to it to name more than two well-known 
makers of soap; now they could probably mention a dozen. 
Their names confront us in every chemist’s shop. No doubt 
some firms have gone under. If they did not keep abreast of 
the times and manufacture the soap that was wanted, they 
deserved their fate, The danger of such a doom is a large 
part of the incentive of commerce, and must be so as long as 
the instinct of self-preservation is implanted in man. Mr. 
Sidney Webb either ignores this instinct or hopes to get rid 
of it—we are not quite sure which, nor in the end does it very 
much matter. 

A hundred millions seems a vast sum to spend on adver- 
tising, but, as Mr. Goodall points out, it is not more than four 
or five per cent. on the national income. In some trades 
expenditure on advertisement is obviously essential, however 
doubtful the economics of it may be in some others. Take 
the case of a seller of a knicknack likely to catch the publie 
fancy, who cannot make the article known except by advertise- 
ment. The seller we are imagining lives in an obscure 
street or in a back room two or three storeys high. By 
advertisement (whether in newspapers or by letters through 
the post) he establishes communication with his public. He 
could not have done so otherwise, as he has no attractive shop 
window in an important street where his goods could be 
displayed. As Mr. Goodall puts it, he “gets behind” the law 
of rent. His expenditure on advertisement is a saving in rent. 
If he successfully builds up a business, he may prefer to alter 
the ratio of his expenditure on rent and advertisement—so far 
as one can really be distinguished from the other, for of 
course the rent of a shop in a fashionable street is nothing 
but a payment for advertisement—but at the beginning he 
could not have proceeded in any other way than he did. Mr. 
Goodall is wiser than Mr. Webb when he says :— 

“ As regards the monopoly or Trust in its Anglicized form, it is 
sometimes urged that advertising, by favouring large-scale pro- 
duction, is hastening the development of the industrial Combine, 
and that the Combine will itself extinguish advertising. It is, 
however, not necessarily the case that large-scale production leads 
to monopoly. The ‘law of increasing returns’ operates ‘ within 
limits.’ In some industries, a large firm gains little in economy 
of production by becoming a very large firm, so that the tendency 
of advertising, viewed in this way, may well be to assist small 
firms to become large ones, and large firms to maintain their 
position, rather than to bring about monopoly organization.” 


Advertising creates a demand quite as often as it reshapes 
the course of an existing demand. It is said that advertising 
frequently succeeds by a kind of mental suggestion. People 
of sensitiveness or fastidious taste like to assure themselves 
that they are holding out against having some article thrust 
upon them by a blatant advertiser. They ure sick of the very 
name of what he offers, and are resolved never to have it in 
their houses. But in an unguarded moment, when giving 
orders in a shop or by letter, that name, and that name only, 
will spring up in the mind. If it does not, their children, their 
servants, or their friends will sooner or later order on their 
behalf the thing with the nomen infandum. Advertisement is 
bad to beat. 

Mr. Sidney Webb foresees a future collectivist organiza- 
tion of society in which advertising will aim “at what is believed 
to be some advantage to the community as a whole; it will 
not be swayed by any individual gain; it will be directed by 
persons acting only as the servants of the particular branches 
of public administration concerned.” What he foretells, in 
fact, is not the abolition of advertisement, but the “elimina- 
tion from it of all motives of personal self-interest and private 
gain.” May we long be spared that day, when, instead of 
advertisements written by men with a tumult of ambition 
compelling their pens or the light of commercial battle 
shining in their eyes—advertisements keen, personal, and 
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alive, with all their defects—we shall have lack-lustre depart- 
mental droning. The day of réclame administrative will be 
a dull one indeed; the advertisements will be the slavish 
productions of slaves for slaves. 





HOMING PIGEONS. 

HEN Members of Parliament make matches with 
pigeons brought from their constituencies, and get 
Ministers of State to open the baskets to let the pigeons fly, 
the pastime of racing with these interesting and puzzling 
birds occupies a different position from that of, say, a dozen 
years ago. The papers during the past few days have been 
full of discussion and correspondence on the problem pre- 
sented by the racing pigeon’s powers of flight and ability to 
find its way home over long distances, and, as usually happens 
in such cases, many of the opinions put forward are conflicting 
and some of them mutually contradictory—at least, that is the 
impression they convey to the humble inquirer after truth. 
What is the secret of the racing pigeon? “The return of 
pigeons over long distances is due to training, education, and 
experience,” says the editor of the Racing Pigeon, one of the 
papers exclusively devoted to the sport and “the fancy.” 
Memory, another writer suggests; but memory of what? “A 
pigeon travels solely by sight,” writes a breeder and trainer. 
“On a fine day when properly on the wing a pigeon can see a 
distance of from sixty to eighty miles.” To another it seems 
“impossible that a pigeon always travels solely by sight.” He 
saw the race of 1867 from Rome to Brussels, in which the 
birds had to make their way for the first four hundred miles 
out of the seven hundred and fifty over unknown country; 
they might only be trained over bulf the entire distance. The 
bird which came in second alighted in his presence, and he 
gave £10 for it. However, this experience does not convince 
Mr. Walter Winans, who writes to state that what guides the 
homing pigeon “is entirely a matter of sight and memory, and 
has nothing to do with instinct, a word behind which anything 
which people do not bappen to understaiid is sheltered.” Is 
there, then, no instinct in the pigeon which tells it to fly 
home? It isa little difficult to separate the meaning of the 
word from other faculties possessed by the homing pigeon. 
What Mr. Winans really does is to ask, in effect, for a 
definition of the word. It is certainly not satisfactory to be 
fobbed off with the word “instinct ” as explaining everything ; 
it is no more convincing than was the Greek philosopher who, 
searching for a formula to explain the mystery of creation, 
decided against the formulas “all is water” and “all is fire,” 
and put forward his own theory that the mainspring of every- 

thing was “something indefinite.” 

But even if it is decided that pigeons flying home are 
guided chiefly or so’ely by sight and memory, and even if it be 
admitted that on a fine day a pigeon well up in the air can 
see a distance of sixty or eighty miles—a point which the pro- 
gress of aviation alone can establish by direct evidence—still 
the problem of the racing pigeon is not wholly solved. How is 
it that on certain days, when the conditions are apparently 
ideal, pigeons will not fly far, or lose their way, or fail 
altogether? A writer in the Homing Pigeon discusses an 
interesting theory which may account to some extent for 
these failures, and which may be connected in some 
obscure way with the old theory of magnetism. In a 
recent race there were large numbers of failures which 
were thought to be due to disturbance of the atmosphere 
by thunderstorms which were taking place while the race 
was in progress. The birds, according to this theory, were 
“ disorientated ”; and as evidence that this is something more 
than a vague possibility, the writer in the Homing Pigeon 
quotes from a report on the effect of “wireless” on birds 
engaged in racing: “Observations made in the sections of 
the world where there ure many wireless stations indicate that 
birds are disturbed in a singular way by the wireless waves. 
It is stated that gulls are apparently the principal sufferers, 
but that also large numbers of doves are in some way pre- 
vented from finding their way home when there are wireless 
stations in the line of flight.” It is not possible to dismiss 


offhand statements of evidence of this kind, or to deny that 
they lend strength to the writer's contention that atmospheric 
disturbances may account for the failure of faculties 
which we do not yet understand. 
points out, are only the culminating 


Thunderstorms, as he 
manifestation of 





—_—. 


forces which have long been gathering. 
together of forces may have gone on under a brilliant 
sun, a cloudless sky, an apparently calm and perfectly clear 
atmosphere, conditions believed to be eminently suitable to 
racing.” He goes on to quote from his own experience, 
“ How often have pigeon races, flown under apparently idea* 
conditions, proved disastrous to a degree? How often have we 
attributed these failures to a deterrent wind or a blazing dry 
atmosphere?” He himself believes that nothing is more disas. 
trous to pigeons than a prevailing north-east wind, in which the 
birds “ fail to win home through sheer physical incapacity and a 
sapping of their vital energies.” Well, there are few of us who 
are at their best in a north-east wind, either in winter or in 
heat and drought. But the writer in the Homing Pigeon asks 
us to look much deeper than the mere depressing influence 
of a wind, and if we like to accept his explanation of the 
influence of waves of ether, we may reflect that there are 


“This gathering 


‘other bird problems, not less puzzling than that of the 


racing pigeon, which still await solution, and which it may 
happen some day that we shall be examining in the light of 
some new discovery of waves and currents. There is the 
problem of migration, and the extra powers and faculties 
which a bird obtains from somewhere at the two migrating 
seasons of the year. How is it thata birl like the landrail- 
if it is flushed in a field by a skooting-party in Septem, 
ber, cannot fly more than a few yards, but in October 
can cross a continent? And why is it more wonderful 
that a pigeon should find its way to its home hundreds of 
miles from the place where it is liberated from a basket, 
than that a swallow ora cuckoo year after year, on almost 
the same day, should find its way from the tropics to 
the same few yards of English countryside? Certainly the 
migrant bird in spring and autumn does not find its way by 
sight and memory. Why should it be unthinkable that some 
similar condition or concurrence of conditions of atmosphere 
may guide or impel the homing pigeon alike with the homing 
swallow? When we know more, perhaps we shall hesitate to 
assert so roundly that this or that is impossible. The racing 
pigeon problem, after all, is only part of the greater problem 
of the bird creation as a whole. 

There are certain very obvious reasons which may account 
for the failure of pigeons to reach their homes, apart from all 
questions of obscure atmospheric disturbances. The pastime 
of flying pigeons has become national, and pigeon fanciers 
increase in number every year. It is only natural that with 
this increase there should be an increase somewhere in the 
ranks of the pigeons’ enemies. One set of human beings sees 
its opportunity of livelihood—sordid enough, no doubt—in the 
amusements of another set, and so in competition with the 
fancier there are the shooter and the trapper, the one on the 
look-out for a meal easily gained, without questions asked, 
the other catering for the requirements of that not very sport- 
ing individual, the pigeon-shot. The trapper is a person of 
whom it would be satisfactory to make an example; unfor- 
tunately he is less easily caught than a pigeon. Other racing 
birds come to ends which must be more or less expected and 
calculated for as a risk not to be avoided. The numbers of 
lost birds which are reported as having alighted on boats and 
ships are an indication of the greater number which can find no 
resting-place but the water. Finally, there is the end ordained 
by Nature herself. The pigeons flighting in from the sea are 
caught by hawks. The writer once saw one of these tragedies 
when fishing at sea a short distance from a coast of cliffs. A 
pigeon came beating in from the south; hundreds of miles 
away it had started, and it was perhaps nearly home. Behind 
and high above it sailed a greater bird—one of the peregrine 
falcons that nest in those cliffs. The pigeon knew it was 
pursued; its wings carried it more and more weakly ; plainly 
there was no hope. Just as it reached the cliff the great hawk 
above it stooped and struck, and a moment afterwards sat 
over blood and feathers secure on its pinnacle above the tide. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The literary talent and the extraordinary industry of 
M. Emile Faguet have seldom been betier displayed than in 
his recent book, Mgr. Dupanloup (Hachette, 7fr. 50c.). It ia 
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d new and most successful volume of the series “ Figures du 
Passé.” Iam inclined to think it the best of the series that 
bas yet appeared as to readableness, general interest, and the 
charm of its subject. Félix Dupanloup was a great Bishop 
and a great man; a liberal-minded politician, a leader of 
souls, a lover of truth, a courageous fighter, and, in his own 
way, a saint. His influence may very well be stronger in the 
France of to-day than in his own disturbed period of con- 
troversy and war. Another volume in the same excellent 
series is Lauzun, by the Duc de La Force (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.). 
If the little courtier of Louis XIV., the supposed husband of 
the Grande Mademoiselle, had not much real claim to be 
called a hero, he was certainly a dashing and picturesque 
figure, a fearless soldier, a humorist, and a philosopher. It 
would be difficult, indeed, as Saint-Simon bears witness, to 
choose a more typical example of the seventeenth century in 
mind and manners than Lauzun, from his gay youth to his 
caustic old age. 

A large use of unpublished documents makes M. Pouget de 
Saint-André’s book, Le Général Dumouricz (Perrin, 5 fr.), of 
singular value. History has regarded Dumouriez very doubt- 
fully till now: if he is still misunderstood, ignorance of the 
true facts of his life and character will be the principal reason. 
Dumouriez, besides being a commander of genius, was a reason- 
uble patriot, and as such bound to displease the extremists on 
both sides. The Revolution could not forgive his opposition 
to the Terror and his efforts to save the life of the King: the 
Royalist party had no pardon for the victor of Valmy and 
Jemappes. M. de Saint-André has done his best to clear the 
memory of one whom he considers “a great man, victim of 
circumstances.” 

The Vicomte de Reiset has added to his gallery of ladies 
Josephine de Savoie, Comtesse de Provence (Emile-Paul, 
fr. 50c.). He is a kindly biographer, and this melancholy 
little Princess, the slanderedand neglected wife of Louis X VIIL., 
who died at Hartwell before the Restoration, has found in him 
a defender. She was the one among the Royal exiles who 
suffered the most morally, perhaps, from the tragic change 
brought about in their daily lives by the Revolution. Her 
nervous, restless character, which had found some peace in her 
gardens at Montreuil, was not strong enough to rise to the 
heights demanded by adversity. This is a curious, interesting 
book, and throws light on several historical figures very little 
known. 

An important side of mediaeval history may be studied 
in Les Bienheureuses Dominicaines (Perrin, 5fr.). The author, 
M. C. de Ganay, has made deep researches in unpublished 
local documents concerning the history of the Dominican 
Order, and sketches in this book the lives of more than 
twenty of the most famous women connected with it, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. Many of these women 
lived in the world, and several of them had considerable 
influence on the politics and society of their day. One of 
the later and more interesting, with whom art is familiar, was 
the Blessed Osanna of Mantua, the honoured friend of the 
Gonzaga family, who brought up Duke Francesco, the husband 
of Isabella d’Este, and his brothers and sisters. 

The Comte d’Haussonville’s recent volume, Ombres frangaises 
et Visions anglaises (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), is in every way 
delightful. In his easy and pleasant style, the distinguished 
Academician writes here of a few of those among his contem- 
poraries whose names, for one reason or another, will never 
lose their interest, even if, as he suggests, few of their aims 
and ideas survive them. Such are the Comte de Paris, 
M. Dufeuille, Monseigneur d'Hulst, M. de Montalembert, 
M. de Broglie. In the second half of his book, M. d’Hausson- 
ville gives his impressions gained during three visite to 
England. The opinions of so keen and kindly a visitor are 
well worth attention. As to this the same may be said of 
M. Jacques Bardoux’s Croguis d’Outre-Manche (Hachette, 
3fr. 50c.). Best known in England as a political writer, or 
rather an authority on the science of politics, we here meet 
M. Bardoux as a happy fléneur in our Western counties, with 
the intention, it is true, of studying what he considers the 
special home of a Radical democracy, but led away by the 
charm of scenery and associations into enjoyment little alloyed 
by theories. Like M. d’Haussonville, and with equal sympathy, 
though from a different point of view, M. Bardoux ends his 
book with an account of the Coronation of King George. The 
Ultima Verba of M. Méziéres (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.) is a collection 





of articles written with this charming author's usual brilliancy. 
His subjects range from Xenophon to the latest book of 
M. Marcel Prévost, Lettres 4 Frangoise Maman, which, by the 
way, he heartily commends. I may specially mention a sbort 
study of the Comtesse de Provence, which bears out what I 
have said of M. de Reiset’s biography. 

Admirers of the late Mme. Pierre de Coulevain will read 
her last book with a melancholy interest. Le Roman 
Merveilleux (Calmann Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) is a study of religion, 
more particularly of the Christian religion, in its various 
manifestations and developments. It is, to a certain extent, 
an attempt to satisfy the human mind by explaining away 
many things which will survive many such attempts. The last 
pages, written in failing health, but with the brave spirit 
natural to the writer, express the intention of finishing her 
study in Rome. But she did not live to make that journey. 

I have had occasion formerly to mention the writings of 
M. Mercereau, which are greatly admired by a certain school 
in France. His new book, Paroles devant la Vie (Figuidre, 
3fr. 50c.), is a series of meditations on life and death, in which 
we are transported “dans le lyrisme métaphysique, le pur 
domaine de l’abstraction.” 

To those students of poetry who know French better than 
German, I may recommend Anthologie des Lyriques allemands 
contemporains depuis Nietzsche (Figuiére, 5 fr.). The trane- 
lator and editor is the well-known man of letters, M. Henri 
Guilbeaux, and poets themselves bear witness that his work 
is well done. M. Emile Verhaeren writes a preface. A still 
more valuable book of this nature is La Podsie frangaise du 
Moyen-Age, edited by M. Charles Oulmont (Mercure de France, 
Sfr. 50c.). Here we have the original text, with translations 
and notes, of extracts from early French poetry, ranging from 
the forerunners of the “Chanson de Roland” to Froissart, 
and including some of the old dramatic Mysteries. The sub- 
ject of the book, which is the first volume of a new French 
Anthology, is treated in a thoroughly attractive as well as a 
learned way. 

M. Ernest Danudet’s studies in the history and romance of 
the Revolution are always worth reading, and Les Aveux d'un 
Terroriste (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) is no exception. It pictures the 
lifelong remorse of a man, by nature kindly and humane, who, 
carried away by the madness of the time, caused the death at 
Toulon of several innocent persons. The retribution from 
which neither his own repentance nor the pardon of others 
could avail to save him is well and powerfully worked out in 
this pathetic story. La Bande des Habits Noirs, by Félix 
Duquesnel (Fasquelle, 3fr. 50c.), is an amusing novel with a 
basis of historical fact. The date is about 1843, and the story 
is that of a famous band of thieves, recruited from all ranks 
of society, who really devastated Paris and baffled the police 
at that time. M. Maxime Formont’s talent for brilliant word- 
painting finds full scope in La Danseuse (A. Lemerre, 3fr. 50c.), 
a romance of Roman Imperial society which ends with the 
destruction of Pompeii. 

The forest itself lives in M. Jean Nesmy's striking novel, 
Le Roman de la Forét (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.). His woodcutters 
and charcoal-burners are not much more personal than the 
birds and animals, the trees, the ponds, the mists, storms and 
sunshine of this world with which he is so marvellously 
familiar. One may say that all these are the chorus of the 
tragi-comedy acted by M. Nesmy’s woodland peasants. Les 
Choses Voient, by Edouard Estaunié (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.), is a 
curious and clever novel dealing with the history of an old 
house in the town of Dijon. Its old-fashioned pieces of furni- 
ture, hidden away in the garret—clock, mirror, writing-table, 
and so on—tell each in turn the story of what they have seen 
of the tragedies that have happened there. Here, again, 
inanimate things bear witness to words and deeds which 
unlucky human beings supposed themselves to have spoken 
and done in absolute secrecy. The book is fascinating, some- 
times repulsive, always unusual. Though too hopelessly 
tragical and not a little morbid, M. Henri Ardel’s novel 
La Nuit Tombe ... (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), is redeemed 
by its pathetic heroine. Unhappily married to a musical 
artist, she lives for a friendship which promises her a brighter 
future. But the clouds close down for her on a world 
which, with her instincts, could never have been satisfy- 
ing. Les Sources Vives (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), lightly 
thrown off by M. Paul Margueritte, is a little romance of 
French and American nouveaux riches and tleir varying 
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fortunes. The author’s name is warrant enough for a true 
study of human nature, touches of real pathos, and an interest 
which goes on deepening to the end. T'wo lovable old people, 
M. and Mme. de Pomolin, are really the hero and heroine of 
L’Eau de Jouvence, by Louis Gauthey (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.). 
There is a fresh youthfulness about the story, and a certain 
want of finish, which suggest that its author is young ; but 
the characters are so well defined individually, and the scenes 
so spirited and amusing, that one looks forward with interest 
to his future work. 

A strong dose of disillusion as to the moral and spiritual 
characteristics of the Norman peasant awaits readers of 
M. Mare Le Goupils’ very clever but painful set of short 
stories, Le Carrefour (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.). Quite as true to 
life, but far pleasanter reading, is Mme. Myriam Thélen’s 
Ceuz @hier, Ceux d’aujourd hui (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.). Her 
sure touch and intimate knowledge of her country-people are 
displayed in a series of natural and pathetic studies, which 
are centred in the figure of La Mére Dalengault, the miller’s 
widow, the head of a family in most respects unworthy of her. 
This book has a quiet and penetrating charm.—I am, Sir, &c., 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE GOVERNMENT'S RECORD. 
[To tae Epiror ov tHe “Sprcraror.”) 

Sir,—I wonder whether any intelligent and independent 
Liberal, calmly and dispassionately reviewing the events of 
the past eight years, can honestly defend the record of the 
present Government. Here are a few of the items:— 
(1) Ministers did not themselves put Home Rule in the 
forefront of their programme at the last General Election. 
But they contend that the Unionist leaders did it for them! 
And this is their mandate for Home Rule! This cannot be 
matched out of Alice in Wonderland. (2) The Parliament 
Act was intended to readjust the relations of the two Houses 
and improve the Constitution. But what has it done? 
Practically abolished the effective power of the Second 
Chamber altogether, and reduced the government of the 
country, not merely to that of a Single Chamber, but to that 
of an autocratic Cabinet. So much for the improvement of 
the Constitution! (8) The Preamble to the Parliament Act 
contained a promise to reform the House of Lords which 
Mr. Asquith said, three years ago, was “a debt of honour 
which brooked no delay.” But this promise has never been 
kept; and Mr. Asquith’s debt of honour is still unredeemed. 
(4) The Government found Ireland, eight years ago, a land of 
peace, and have now brought her to the brink of civil war. 
(5) They have brought in a Home Rule Bill which Mr. Asquith 
maintains is, as it stands, a wise and just measure; but which 
he admits in the same breath would, if passed as it stands, 
produce civil war. (6) To avert civil war Mr. Asquith now 
produces an Amending Bill, which he admits will not avert 
civil war. But, again, see (1) above, he puts his trust in the 
Unionist leaders to do for him what he is unable or afraid to 
do for himself—i.e., to shape the Amending Bill so that it will 
avert civil war. Who is governing the country? The 
Government or the Opposition? (7) Ministers have allowed, 
without let or hindrance for the best part of three years, an 
illegal force of one hundred thousand armed men to be raised, 
equipped, and drilled in Ulster. With what object? Peace 
and better government? (8) They have now allowed another 
illegal force of one hundred thousand men or more to be 
marshalled on the Nationalist side. With what object? 
Peace or war? Have Ministers abdicated all duties of 
government? I have by no means exhausted the record. 
But I would plainly ask all honest Liberals : ‘ Do you consider 
the Government is governing the country or not? If it is 
not, what excuse is there for its existence? And can you, in 
any case, defend its record or its methods, or now any longer 
support it? ”—1 am, Sir, &., Aw InisH UNIONIsT. 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S SPEECH AT THE 
NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, 


(To rae Epitor oy tue “ Spectator.” ] 


£rr,—My dull intellect is quite possibiy unable to grasp the 
wisdom contained in the above; but I fully understand Mr, 








Lloyd George's appreciation of it as a “superb exposition” 
of the principles of his Budget, an exposition which must 
have astonished even him. The impression left is that we not 
only have a Chancellor of the Exchequer who is before all 
things ont for vote-catching and preparing for the next 
election, but a Lord Chancellor who is similarly employed 
Lord Haldane may very possibly possess your admiration; 
but he seems to me to deserve a castigation in the Spectator 
for loose talking and loose thinking, of which he has not hig 
colleague’s excuses for being guilty through lack of education, 
The subjoined paragraph is about the worst specimen I can 
select. In it the Chancellor was referring to the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. The terms 
employed may be those of the Report, therefore, but the 
Chancellor adopts them :— 

“The conclusion of the Commission was that the democracy 

had a real grievance, but that it could be solved not by dragging 
it down to the existing level, but by giving the democracy an 
opportunity of getting to the Universities, so that their children 
might have the highest positions in the Civil Service. ‘That is 
the kind of problem we have before us. It is a tremendous thing 
to have undertaken, and I do not think my right hon. friend ever 
did anything so courageous as when he took this Budget and 
what lies in it. It is our business to make these things known 
and to tell people—to bring home to their minds that we have 
to-day a chance which we may not have for a long time again of 
doing something which will mark out the increasing sense of the 
responsibility of our age, and to solve, as thoroughly as we can, 
the great social problem of inequality.”—(Westminster Gazette, 
June 27th.) 
With a democratic franchise we are all democrats, but he uses 
the term “ democracy ” to denote the poorer classes. He then 
speaks of “dragging the democracy down to the existing 
level,” when he means presumably retaining it at the existing 
level. Next, the democracy is to be given “ opportunity of 
getting to the Universities, so that their children might have 
the highest positions in the Civil Service.” Having got tothe 
University, why should not Papa-Democrat obtain the highest 
position himself instead of his child by virtue, apparently, of 
heredity P The concluding sentence leads up to the intention 
of solving “the great social problem of inequality”! 

Well, Lord Haldane may be a great lawyer; but we possess the 
opinions of some thinkers concerning the myth of the equality 
of human beings. Is it, I would ask, suggested that everybody 
at the expense of the “community” should proceed to school, 
to secondary schools, and to the Universities? If so, will the 
necessarily large number of disappointed graduates be the 
better fitted for the manual labour, or inferior callings, to 
which they must revert—to that “existing level” to which we 
are earlier told the democracy must not be “dragged down” ? 
Whaut more useless creature exists than the thoroughbred who 
fails, after a most expensive rearing and preparation for the 
racecourse? And, again, what are these strangling hindrances 
from which the “democracy” suffers so much? Even in the 
days when (as Mr. Lloyd George would assert) everything was 
monopolized by birth and privilege, a very large number of our 
greatest men, including Lord Chancellors, rose from among 
the poorest of the poor. From those bad baronial times have 
evolved the modern epoch and our present Cabinet. What 
has stood in the way of one member of it becoming Prime 
Minister and another Chancellor of the Exchequer? In 
addition, it contains a working engineer, and several others 
who certainly owe nothing to what is styled “birth,” or 
social advantage. In fine, Lord Haldane’s was a clap-trap 
speech.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. M. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S GOSPEL OF BAD LUCK, 
(To tue Eprton or tue “Spectator.” | 


Srr,—Shakespeare said the final word on the problem of luck, 
I commend it to Mr. Lloyd George :— 

“This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we aro 
sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our own behaviour—we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars; as if we 
were villains by necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance; drunkards, 
liars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary 
influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on: 
an admirable evasion of man, to lay his goatish disposition to the 
charge of a star!” 


There is no form of demoralization more subtle or more rapid 
than that caused by the belief that we owe our evil things to 
bad luck, and that our neighbour owes his good things to good 
luck.—I am, Sir, &e., EBLANENSIS, 
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THE PROTESTANTS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST. 
(To mus Eprtor or tnx “Srecrator.”’} 

Sir,—If Ulster, misguided by bigotry or by desire of Pro- 
testant ascendancy, excludes herself from the blessings of 
Home Rule, the Catholic minority there will be secure from 
oppression, being amply represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Far different will be the lot of the minority in the 
South and West, about equal in numbers, but without repre- 
sentation in the English or Irish Parliament. The Irish 
Parliament may treat them well or ill, helpless as they will 
be as are Jews in Russia or Greeks in Turkey. The problem 
of how to protect them is of exceeding difficulty. Mr. Dillon, 
a competent authority, has pronounced the safeguards in the 
Bill worthless.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLp CROMWELLIAN, 





GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 


S1r,—As one long interested in local government in London, 
1 wish to draw the attention of your readers to two points in 
connexion with the proposed legislation of the Government 
under the Revenue and Assessment Bills which are open to 
grave objection. In the first place, with regard to the proposed 
interference with the local authorities on the part of the 
Government, it should be remembered that when the suffrage 
was conferred on electors for different County, Urban, and 
Borough Councils, it was placed on a broad, popular basis 
(broader, in fact, than that for Parliament), and it was stated 
by all parties that the intention was to confer upon these 
bodies absolute freedom and autonomy so far as strictly local 
matters were concerned. The elections take place either 
annually or triennially, and if there is any question upon 
which local opinion is strongly held, and the majority on the 
Council is not in sympathy with such opinion, the electors are 
not slow to emphasize their views when the next election is held. 
There is now a tendency on the part of the House of Commons, 
which the present Government have strongly encouraged, that 
one or other Government Department should interfere with 
the local authorities in regard to matters which have hitherto 
been considered (and very properly considered) to be under 
the absolute control of such local authorities. In this con- 
nexion I would instance the proposal now being made to 
transfer the powers of the local authorities in regard to 
assessments to a body of paid valuers, who would not possess 
the local knowledge of the present Assessment Committees, 
a proposal which would most certainly tend to undermine local 
autonomy and to increase the local rates. The other point to 
which I would draw attention is the insidious attempt being 
made to bribe the local authorities by making the amount to 
be contributed by the Government to the local rates to depend 
on the amount spent by the local bodies. This practically 
puts a premium on extravagance, and will enable the local 
Councillor to appeal to his electors for support on the ground 
that expenditure which he would not approve if the Council 
had to pay for it without assistance from an outside source is 
rendered harmless by the fact that the local ratepayer does 
not feel it. No proposal could be put forward tending to 
extravagance more than this.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Greenwich, J. E. Saw. 





INLAND REVENUE. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.” | 


Srr,—I am sure that in recommending a tax on amusements 
“An Englishman Abroad” (Spectator, June 27th) has hit the 
nailon the head. Such a tax, levied fairly on grouse moor, 
deer forest, or yacht on the one hand, and football gate, music- 
hall, and picture palace on the other, is capable of taxing 
every class in proportion to its ability. It need bear hardly 
on none. Whatever we regard as the income which should 
be exempt from taxation, as not more than sufficient to 
purchase the reasonable necessaries of life, as Mill says, we 
need only spare that income so far as it is devoted to pur- 
chasing the necessaries of life. When devoted to luxury, it 
becomes as proper a subject of taxation as the income of a 
millionaire. Indeed, it looks as if we should be shut up to 
some such source. We must soon reach, if we have not long 
ago passed, the limit of possible increase to Income Tax and 
Death Duties. To pile on a class possessing a small portion 





of the total voting-power the bulk of the expense incurred 
partly for the general good, but partly also for the exclusive 
benefit of the working class, is obviously a procedure both 
politically and economically dangerous in its results and 
essentially mean in its aim. On the other hand, Protective 
duties are equally objectionable. So what have we left but 
taxes on amusements and luxuries, and what is the objection 
to them? While I have my pen in my hand, may I say how 
refreshing it is to come on the old Liberal view, as I find it in 
your article on the Unionists’ social policy, that the real 
interest of the working classes is in the maintenance of 
economic freedom P—I am, Sir, &c., A. A M. 





SITE VALUE. 
(To rug Epitor or tue “Srecraton.”’] 

Srr,—I think it may be useful to give an example of the way 
the Government valuators are acting. No doubt my case is 
only a sample of thousands of others. I own a cottage on 
which I spent three years ago £72 and subsequently let it 
for £8 per annum. I received from the valuator a paper 
valuing the cottage at £52 and site value at £8. The cottage 
is on a very steep slope, and all the site value has been put 
there by myself and predecessors; it is only thirty-one 
perches. Consequently, if I sold the cottage for £175 (the 
lowest I would take), the Government would claim Increment 
Tax on £123, and site value on £8 which is not worth £2. 
I do not blame the valuator, who is no doubt under orders 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but what a Govern- 
ment !—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. B. 





THE PORTUGUESE AMNESTY. 
{To rus Epiror oF tus “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—When the Portuguese prisons were crowded with 
political suspects the pamphlets of the British Protest Com- 
mittee could hardly be too vigorous or too frequent. Since 
the amnesty of last February, however, this is no longer the 
case, and it is less easy to justify the publication of the new 
pamphlet entitled The Portuguese Amnesty. To many it will 
seem a mere beating of the air. It appears four months 
after the Amnesty Bill became law, when, that is, there has 
been ample time to observe the interpretation placed on 
certain rather ambiguous articles of the law. According 
to this pamphlet (p. 5), “the amnesty declares that any 
who may be sentenced to imprisonment will have this im- 
prisonment commuted to banishment at the discretion of the 
Government.” But on this point the law is perfectly explicit. 
Clause V. of Article III. reads: “The amnesty shall be 
applied to all [the untried prisoners] who may be condemned, 
with the exception mentioned in Article IL” Article IL 
declares that the “chiefs, leaders, or instigators” shall be 
banished. That is to say, none of those to be tried will serve 
any sentence unless they are regarded as leaders. There were 
originally some two thousand prisoners and émigrés to choose 
from, and of these eleven only were considered to be leaders. 
These eleven are still exiles, but of the prisoners tried since 
the amnesty not eight, as the pamphlet says, but not one has 
been banished. Nor does anyone in Portugal helieve that 
Dona Julia de Brito e Cunha runs the slightest danger of 
banishment or deportation. Her heavy sentence strikes one 
rather as a futile attempt to draw away attention from her 
thirteen months of imprisonment. Certainly it seems prema- 
ture to speak of a new spirit in Portugal. The Courts-Martial 
and the Carbonaria continue. The attack on defenceless 
Royalists, which resulted in the wounding of several and the 
death of one, Ramiro Pinto, is not forgotten in three monthba. 
And ever since the amnesty the Democrats and Carbonarios 
have been attempting to fasten some new conspiracy on the 
Royalists, as a pretext for their arrest or rearrest. If, as 
seems not unlikely, these persons (who call themselves 
defenders of the Republic) are successful in manufacturing 
a shadowy, widespread conspiracy, “immediately suppressed 
by the authorities,” and followed by the arrest of a large 
number of well-known Royalists, they may refill the prisons 
and temporarily satisfy their animosity, but they will have 
dealt a shattering blow to the Republic. The fall of the 
Republic may not synchronize to the day with the entrance of 
the first political prisoner into the Penitenciaria, but it will 
probably follow hard upon it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Jodo do Estoril. Aubrey F. G. Bei. 
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CONFIRMATION AND COMMUNION. 

(To tuz Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter in last week’s Spectator 
respecting the confirmation of John Evelyn recalls to mea 
passage in the fascinating Autobiography of Mrs. Alice 
Thornton (edited by the Surtees Society). This delightfully 
graphic lady was born in 1626 and died in 1707. She was 
throughout her life a strict and devoted Churchwoman, whose 
brother suffered sequestration under the Commonwealth for 
appointing a rector of his own views to the family living. 
The following sentences seem to show that she, as well as her 
daughter’s godmother, both devout communicants through 
life, had never received confirmation when they arrived at 
middle life :— 

“My Lady Yorke about 23 of January, 1658-9, writt a very kind 
and compassionate letter. . . . She desires, now she is att Yorke, 
to have her god-daughter to be Confirmed by the Bishop, it being 
her duty to present her to him, and she had bin Confirmed herselfe. 
I returned her thankes for her caire of her god-daughter Alice 
[aged 16 and married] in her desire to have her Confirmed, and 
that I hoped Almighty God would please to give me leave to 
receave that holy ordinance myselfe, and then she shall have the 
benefit with me.” 

There is no record that this intention was fulfilled.—I am, 
Sir, &., Mary J. H. Sxrine. 


Oxford. 





[To rue Epitor or tus “ Srrcraror,”] 
S1r,—Like many of your readers, I have been much interested 
in the article by “ A. C.” on this important subject, and I 
notice that the Church Times accepts the argument that every 
parishioner has a statutory right to communicate in the parish 
church unless he be lawfully excluded. But that organ main- 
tains that the article and your “leader” donot press the matter 
to its logical conclusion. It says that the law cannot be 
limited to Protestant Dissenters, that “it extends to all 
inkabitants of the parish; it extends to all Jews, to any 
Mussulmans who may be there resident, to professed atheists, 
to Hindu students, or agitators spending time in this country ; 
in short, to all persons of any religious or irreligious belief or 
practice whatsoever. In particular, it does not extend only to 
the unconfirmed, but equally to the unbaptized.” This 
“preposterous” law is said to be due to the fact that 
statute law remains law until repealed or amended, no matter 
what change of circumstances may reduce it to nonsense. 
But the Church Times goes on to argue that this statute is 
not a law of the Church of England, but only of the Realm, 
and as any amendment is regarded as impossible, the advice 
is given to ignore the statute as “a harmless piece of 
insolence.” So that, while you are said to be right in your 
exposition of the law, the Church Times remarks that it will 
be “universally disobeyed.” It is something, however, to 
have elicited the admission that your interpretation is correct, 
and meanwhile many will rejoice to feel assured, as perhaps 
never before, that our Communion is, at any rate, open to 
members of Nonconformist Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Grirrira Tuomas. 
Restho!me, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex, 


[The proper answer to the desperate argument of the 
Church Times is easy. You can, by putting an imaginary 
case, reduce almost any positive law to nonsense, but that is 
no real argument against the law. The King cannot be tried 
before any Court of Law, and therefore if he killed a man 
he could not be made responsible. That is good law, but not 
a good reason for abolishing the Monarchy. The answer is, 
when we get a murderer-King we shall know how to deal with 
him. No Jew, Mussulman, or atheist will, we may be sure, 
ever, in fact, want to present himself for Communion. If he 
does, we shall easily find ways of meeting his impossible 
demands. We feel sure that no Court of Law would give 
redress to a parishioner who claimed a right to receive the 
Communion if he did not claim it as a Christian and in a 
devout and reverent spirit. In any case, a confirmed Anglican, 
to whom no one can deny the right to communicate, who had 
become an agnostic or sceptic, might abuse the right far more 
easily than the hypothetical Jew of the Church Times. Con- 
firmation provides no real barrier against the suggested abuses, 
As a matter of fact, however, such cases do not arise. To 


keep out the Christian Nonconformist, from fear of a mythical 
Mobammedan or Buddhist, is absurd.— Eb. Spectator.} 





[To rue Epiror or tHe “Srectator.”) 

Sir,—I have read with great interest your article on “The 
Church and the Nonconformists” in your issue of June 13th, 
May I call your attention to a point which has apparently 
been ignored by “ An Ecclesiastical Lawyer”? The rubrics of 
the Prayer Book are addressed to, and for the use of, members, 
and those who desire to become members, of the Church of 
England, and only in that sense to the nation generally—in 
the same manner that the King’s Regulations are intended 
for his soldiers. From the words that follow “notorious and 
evil liver,” “so that the congregation be thereby offended,” it 
is apparent that an adult member of such would be a con- 
firmed person, in obedience to the regulations laid down in 
the Baptismal Service. Surely in any congregation or com. 
pany certain privileges entail the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions. The “curate” of this rubric knows the members of 
his congregation, and is responsible that the rules are carried 
out by them. If strangers enter his church and present 
themselves for Holy Communion, he would conclude that they 
were members of the Church of England. When he ascer- 
tains the contrary, then it is his duty to point ovt that the 
rules have been infringed, and also how the privilege can be 
gained. Although the Church of England is our National 
Church and its aim universal, it still has a right to maintain 
its conditions of membership and to demand that these are 
respected. The lay responsibility for carrying out the laws 
of our Church is as great as the clerical. The child of parents 
belonging to the Anglican Communion is brought by them ta 
be “received into the congregation of Christ’s Church,” and 
after the Sacrament of Baptism has been administered, the 
godparents are enjoined to continue the child’s spiritual 
education in accordance with the rules of the Church. In the 
case of adult baptism, confirmation is again enjoined, “ that 
so he may be admitted to the Holy Communion.” The 
Catechism itself is an “instruction to be learned of every 
person before he be brought to be confirmed by the Bishop.” 
In the rubric at the conclusion of this lay responsibility does 
not end with the family in its limited sense, but embraces the 
whole household. As in the King’s Regulations for his Army, 
ignorance does not constitute an excuse. We have our 
Book of Common Prayer, with its privileges for members of 
our Church from birth to death; we must study it to appre- 
ciate its sequence; its rubrics are logical and easy to under- 
stand. Why attempt to break the endless chain by cutting 
one of the links? Our adult oath of allegiance is made in 
“the presence of God and the congregation” at our confirma- 
tion. Are we, as baptized members of the Chureb, to consider 
it merely optional whether this is done or left undone? 
Should we not then be unworthy of our glorious inheritance— 
the continuity from generation to generation of the fulfilment 
of the regulations to which the members of the Church of 
England are. pledged, as enrolled Soldiers of Christ? If we 
are not of the Church of England, and are conscientious 
Nonconformists, how can we demand as a right, and uncon- 
ditionally, a privilege only accorded conditionally to members 
of the Church? The case of the Wesleyan lady may be a 
hard one, but she ignored the rules—a copy of them is to be 
obtained anywhere.—I am, Sir, &c., ENLISTED. 

[“ Enlisted” puts the case for exclusion most ably, but our 
point, of course, is that the Wesleyan lady did not ignore 
the rules, but obeyed them. It is open, no doubt, to anyone 
to say that the law of the land is wrong. What “A. ©.” has 
proved is that the law not merely allows the communicating 
of unconfirmed Nonconformists, but actually forbids their 
exclusion, and in this view of the actual law the Church Times 
in a leading article explicitly concurs.—Ep. Spectator. | 





[To rue Eprror or Tue “Sprcrator.”] 


Srr,—The argument of “A. C.” to some extent depends on 
the suspension of the practice of confirmation during a period 
when irregularities were of necessity tolerated. In this respec 

there is, I venture to suggest, an interesting parallel in the 
Jewish Church during the forty years’ wanderings, when the 
rite of circumcision and the observance of the Passover were 
both of them neglected. Noone, however, would reason from 
this that either of these ordinances was regarded as unimpor- 
tant or any less obligatory; and Gilgal stands for the “ rolling 
away” of the “reproach.” I cannot believe, moreover, that, 
with the New Testament instances of the laying on of hands 
at Samaria and Ephesus to guide her, our Church ever 
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thought of limiting the administration of confirmation to 
children. If “the example of the Apostles” is followed, 
as claimed by her, surely she contemplates the need 
of adults to receive the rite, as in the case of the twelve 
“men” who did so at the hands of St. Paul at Ephesus. 
Whether the Church in certain cases may relax her rules is, 
to my mind, altogether another matter. The Bishop of 
Zanzibar’s own predecessor bad no scruples in administering 
the Sacrament to Dr. Livingstone and his people, though they 
were all Presbyterians. But must we not plead that excep- 
tions prove the rule, and hold that the rite should on no 
account be neglected where it may be had? I should be 
sorry if adults were encouraged to think that a great means 
of grace was a matter of indifference. The loss would even 
outweigh any possible advantage to the comparatively small 
number of persons who desire to be admitted occasionally to 
the Communion under, let us presume, exceptional conditions. 
After all, the Church has a right to consider the well-being of 
her own faithful members most.—I am, Sir, &c., 
West Lynn Rectory. Martyn R. ALLNvTT. 





A WESLEYAN NON-OFFICIAL CONFERENCE. 
{To tae Epitor or tus “Srectator.”’) 

Srr,—About a year ago, to the delight of your Wesleyan 
Methodist readers, and probably many others, you published 
a short anticipation of the Wesleyan Conference in Plymouth. 
The characteristic hospitality thus shown encourages this 
present letter. May I communicate at least one new and 
notable item which will mark this year’s Conference in Leeds? 
There will be a non-official public meeting on the lines of the 
non-official assembly in connexion with the Church Congress 
at Southampton last autumn. That meeting, of its kind 
entirely new, made a profoundimpression. The representative 
of the Guardian described it as “the crowning-point ” of the 
Congress. What was its purpose? Let me answer in the 
language of the Bishop of Winchester, who presided :— 

“It will be a joy to many of us next Friday afternoon to be 

drawn together in hall and on platform, without a shadow of 
unfaithfulness to principle, with Christians with whom we are 
wholly together in the desire so to deal with the civilization of 
to-day as to welcome in it all that is of God’s giving, and at the 
same time not to be seduced by its laxity or poisoned by its 
corruptions.” 
The President of the Wesleyan Conference in Leeds will be 
the Rev. Dinsdale T. Young, minister at Wesley’s Chapel, 
City Road, London. He is a master of stately and sympa- 
thetic speech, but he will not find, nor will he wish to find, 
fitter words in which to set forth the governing idea of the 
response meeting over which he will preside. The speakers 
will include the Bishop of Oxford, Principal Selbie (President 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales), and 
the Rev. J. R. Gillies, M.A. (Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of England). The general subject will be “The 
Challenge of the Age to Christianity.” 

I must not trespass upon your space with any forecast 
of the ordinary business of the Wesleyan Conference. It 
will be the hundred-and-seventy-first similar gathering 
of the sons of Wesley. The blue-book is a wonder of 
records and reports and resolutions, the necessary and really 
stimulating accompaniment of a living Church charged with 
manifold activities. Throughout its borders there is unity 
and goodwill. Perhaps the proceedings will be tinctured 
with a touch of regret that there is a small decrease in 
the number of members in Great Britain. It will be a 
stimulus rather than a discouragement. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, in his terse and delightful essay on “ John Wesley,” 
says that “one of the most typical,” and “certainly the 
most strenuous,” of eighteenth-century figures “ contested 
the three kingdoms in the cause of Christ... and throughout 
it all he never knew what depression of spirits meant, though 
he had much to try him—suits in Chancery and a jealous 
wife.” Somehow, Wesley’s sons have never lost that splendid 
gaiety. This writer has sat through twenty-five of the latest 
consecutive Conferences. Their subduing, refining, and up- 
lifting spiritual atmosphere he will never forget. Necessarily 
there have been acres of talk. But two things would strike a 
casual visitor—how exultingly the Conference sings, and with 
what ecstasy it laughs. 

If the least of his brethren may say so, the Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young will assume the chair of the Conference at Leeds rich 





in the love as well as the esteem of ministers and people alike. 
In the matter of travel he is Wesley's true successor. Not 
only at the great centres of population, but in the villages of 
England, ever since the beginning of his ministry thirty-two 
years ago, he has been welcomed and applauded. In the 
matter, too, of evangelistic sincerity he is Wesley's successor. 
The non-official meeting is his comment on Wesley’s saying: 
“ The friends of all; the enemies of none.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Epwarp Hartow. 
80 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





THE ANTINOMY OF JOY AND SORROW. 
[To tas Eprror ov tae “ Srectaror.”’] 

Srr,—It happens that this has been a period of great 
catastrophes in Europe, America, and Asia alike, and many 
pious souls must have been perplexed by the seemingly 
purposeless calamities that have befallen human societies. 
At a time when Hindu speculation is regarded with a new 
deference, it may interest your readers to see what a kindly 
and pious Hindu writes on the subject of the puzzling 
antinomy of pain and pleasure. I quote from a private 
correspondence, in which the Hindu friend who addresses me 
does not pick his words, but writes frankly and freely. Most 
people who are interested in Hindu theology know that Siva, 
the “ god of destruction,” is in fact the personification of the 
destructive and recreative forces of Nature. He is regarded 
as rejoicing playfully in catastrophe, since only thus can 
occasion arise for the creation of fresh beauty and happiness. 
This divine “ play” or lild is a feature of Hindu speculation 
which Europeans, with their strict notions of justice, find it 
difficult to grasp. My friend writes :— 

“The freaks of Nature are called the Lila of God by the 

worshippers of Vishnu. The care with which Nature preserves 
every tiny new-born thing and then ruthlessly destroys her own 
creation, this has always puzzled the human mind. The same 
Nature which provides milk for the babe inflicts death and 
disease on innocent creatures. Is not Nature like Lady Macbeth, 
prepared to dash out the brains of her own offspring, nourished 
from her own breast? On the one hand we have miraculous rule 
and order, and of a sudden the whole blotted out in chaos and 
dismay! What wonder, then, that to us Nature’s Lord is the 
god Siva who rejoices alike in creation and destruction? I once 
knew a lunatic who could draw admirable pictures with chalk. He 
laughed joyously as he drew, and then he laughed again as he 
rubbed his pictures out to make room for fresh exercises of bis 
skill. Is not this asymbol of Nature's dealings with life on earth? 
Does not this give you aclue to our conception of Siva, at once 
destroyer and re-creator ?” 
This visualizing and anthropomorphizing of the antinomy of 
pain and pleasure will hardly strike the Western mind as an 
explanation. It is, after all, only a picturesque representa- 
tion of the fact that joy and sorrow befall us in ways beyond 
our foretelling and comprehension. That the Hindu mind 
has a vivid literary power of presentation is clear. There is a 
keen sense of the humour and pathos of human life. But 
whether with this artistic faculty goes a really profound 
philosophic sense is more doubtful. Our professors of philo- 
sophy seem to find Hindu pupils more apt to grasp the 
beauties of philosophic literature than to think out problems 
for themselves. Perhaps this is the weak point of the 
mysticism whicb bas found such remarkable literary expression 
inthe poems of Mr. Tagore. As literature his work is admirable. 
But emotional mysticism bas its defects as a scientific explana- 
tion of the facts of life, and the Lila myth is, at best, an 
attribution of human freakishness and caprice to the Power 
who must needs remain inscrutable to human intelligence.—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. &. 





A CLOISTERED VIRTUE. 

(To rue Epitron or tus “Sprecraton.”*] 
Srr,—There are curious echoes that occasionally come from 
India of the views of women there on the conduct of 
suffragettes. My daughter is a very devoted missionary. 
She went to see a Mohammedan lady, and had hardly 
explained her purpose in calling when her friend began: “I 
hope so much you will arrange now to have all Englishwomen 
shut up as we are, they do such very shocking things. I 
assure you we are much happier. We are kept from every- 
thing wrong. Look at me! I never go out. I am never 
tempted to do anything 1 should not, and I say my prayers 
five times a day.” My daughter did not mention her rejoinder. 
—I am, Sir, &c., An Op Lapry. 
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GRACEFUL GIVING. 
(To rue Epiror or tux “ Spectator.”] 

S1r,—Many years ago Canon Barnett and I were staying at 
Bordighera so as to be near Mr. George Macdonald and breathe 
the atmosphere of his moral heights. One evening at the hotel 
a printed appeal to subscribe to some charity was given to each 
visitor. Most people looked bored or antagonistic, or assumed 
that expression of sage disapproval which passes for wisdom, but 
one lady, Miss Jeannie Ridley, was overheard to say to her sister: 
“ Annie, here is an opportunity for helping. We must look into it 
and see what we can do.” 

I write at the request of the Executive of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund (18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.), 
who wish your readers to know that they desire to send this 
summer fifty thousand children to stay for two weeks in the 
families of country cottagers, there to have fun and freedom, 
gaiety and gladness, health and happiness. To give this amount 
of joy will cost £26,000, or 10s. a child, for the parents practically 
pay fares, &c., and the management is mainly voluntary. 

In 1891 my husband and I were visiting Miss Jane Addams in 
Chicago, where I was to have the great pleasure of opening her 
Loan Art Gallery, erected in imitation of ours in Whitechapel. 
She was then busy building up her giant organization for social 
helpfulness, and money was much needed. One day she received 
a cheque for a large sum, but, quietly returning it to its envelope, 
she said; “ That must go back ; it’s tainted money.” “Go back! 
why?” was asked. ‘ People must be shown it is a privilege to be 
allowed to give, and that I accept only clean gains for service 
money,” she replied. 

Across the continents, across the years, two women struck two 
notes of a chord in the National Anthem of charitable progress. 
Will those who have “clean” money, and “count it a privilege to 
give,” use the “opportunity of helping” which the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund provides by sending fifty thousand out of 
London’s eight hundred thousand poor children to obtain gains, 
which, after all, are their birthrights, a knowledge of Nature, an 
experience of pure pleasure, and a better chance of health 9—I am, 
Bir, &c., Henrietta O. Barnert. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or wilh a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
és considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


WAVERLEY, 
1814-1914, 


WHEN, on a novel’s newly printed page 

We find a maudlin eulogy of sin, 

And read of ways that harlots wander in, 
And of sick souls that writhe in helpless rage; 
Or when Romance, bespectacled and sage, 

Taps on her desk, and bids the class begin 

To con the problems that have always been 
Perplexed mankind’s unhappy heritage ; 


Then in what robes of honour habited 
The laurelled Wizard of the North appears! 
Who raised Prince Charlie’s cohorts from the dead, 
Made Rose’s mirth and Flora’s noble tears, 
And formed that shining legion at whose head 
Rides Waverley, triumphant o'er the years! 





Joyce Kitmer. 


BOOKS. 


——_—>—— 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL REVOLUTION.* 


Tus study of modern conditions by a well-known American 
lawyer and publicist is of far greater interest than its title 
would seem to imply. There is comparatively little space 
given to the “theory.” Mr. Adams’s thesis is not new, and 
few will be found to controvert it :— 

“A moment arrives when the minds of any given dominant 
type fail to meet the demands made upon them, and are super- 
ps oe by a younger type, which in turn is set aside by another 
still younger, until the limit of the administrative genius of that 
particular race has been reached. Then disintegration sets in, 














* The Theory of Social Revolution, By Brooks Adams, London; Macmillan 
[Ss. 6d. net.) 


and Co, 





the social momentum is gradually relaxed, and society sinks back 
to a level at which it can cohere.” 

This formula covers more or less exactly the various social 
revolutions of the past. To-day the movement is accelerated 
because of our scientific progress, changes in environment 
occur more rapidly, and the necessity for human adjustment 
is more urgent. Further, the modern mind is impatient with 
prolonged demands upon its attention, so that the chance of 
rational adaptation is precarious. Hitherto the English. 
speaking race has been faced with some kind of social con- 
vulsion about once in every three generations, when the 
envelope grew too tight for the growing organism beneath it, 
Nowadays the organism develops faster, und the envelope is 
even less automatically expansive, so we must be prepared for 
more frequent upheavals. 

That is the “theory”; but the value of Mr. Adams's acute 
study lies in his analysis of one particular manifestation of 
the danger—the relation of capitalism in the United States, 
working under the shelter of a rigid Constitution, to the new 
stirring of the peoples. Mr. Adams has a wide acquaintance 
with history, more especially the history of laws and institu. 
tions, and he is a shrewd observer of the conditions of his own 
country. Moreover, he is the master of a style of singular 
epigrammatic charm and force. American conditions are not 
ours, but one part of the problem we share, and his con- 
clusions are of the profoundest interest to all students of 
political science. 

Society to-day, he says, has been squeezed “from its rigid 
eighteenth-century legal shell, and has passed into a fourth 
dimension of space, where it performs its most important 
functions beyond the cognizance of the law, which remains ina 
space of but three dimensions.” Sovereignty, whether in a 
monarcby or a republic, has always been based upon consent 
and mutual obligation; even an “absolute” monarch must 
realize this, or he will lose his crown or his head. An un- 
accountable Sovereign involves the status of slavery ; but to-day 
in a democracy like the United States the capitalist has 
acquired this type of sovereignty. For example, the owner- 
ship of highways has always been one of the powers of the 
Sovereign. To-day the chief highways are the railways, owned 
by private capitalists, who have used their sovereign power 
selfishly, as no legitimate Sovereign could have used it, and 
have resented any interference with their arbitrary claims as 
an interference with their constitutional rights. Further, a 
few bankers in New York virtually control the currency, 
and, with the currency, credit, and their use of this power 
is wholly beyond the reach of the law. Again, no free 
people has ever patiently endured trade monopolies which 
determine the price of the necessaries of life. The English 
and American Revolutions were largely due to the refusal of 
nations to submit to monopolies not self-created. But to-day 
in America we see private monopolies flourishing, and, to 
set off the monopoly of capital, Labour Unions have organized 
a monopoly of labour. The result is a widespread revolt, 
which must continue so long as capital exercises sovereign 
powers without accepting responsibility, as for a trust. If 
capital is obdurate, revolt can only be quelled by force—an 
impossible idea. Besides, revolt means disorder, and amid 
disorder capital and credit must perish. The only hope, in 
Mr. Adams’s opinion, lies in a timely concession to the 
principle for which Mr. Roosevelt fought, the principle of 
equality before the law:— 

“A Government, to promise stability in the future, must 
apparently be so much more powerful than any private interest 
that all men will stand equally before its tribunals; and these 
tribunals must be flexible enough to reach those categories of 
activity which now lie beyond legal jurisdiction.” 

From this we pass to Mr. Adams’s second thesis, that the 
American Courts are not impartial legal tribunals, but in their 
essence semi-political Chambers. The trouble began with the 
written Constitution. This Constitution, or fundamental law, 
is expounded by the Judges; such a function is essentially 
political; therefore, political pressure is bound to be applied 
to the Bench, for the simple reason that change is impossible 
unless the Courts are won over. The Judges have to interpret 
an abstract formula which is wholly inadequate to modern 
needs, and such interpretation must be largely a question of 
political opinion. In Britain an Act of Parliament can over- 
ride any law in existence; in America every Act has to be 
tried by the touchstone of an old formula, which can afford no 
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real guidance; so the Courts are the real arbiters of 
politics, and in the circumstances they must decide, not by 
ordinary canons of legal interpretation, but by their political 
views :— 

“The American Bench, because it deals with the most fiercely 
contested of political issues, has been an instrument necessary to 

litical success. Consequently, political parties have striven to 
control it, and therefore the Bench has always had an avowed 

rtisan bias. This avowed political or social bias has, I infer, 

red among the American people the conviction that justice is not 
administered indifferently to all men, wherefore the Rench is not 
respected with us as, for instance, it is in Great Britain, where law 
and politics are sundered.” 
When we think of the great jurists who have adorned that 
Bench we are surprised at Mr. Adams's strictures ; but a little 
reflection convinces us that he is right in his views as to the 
danger of the political duties laid by the Constitution on the 
Courts. The Federalists who made the Constitution believed 
that by a form of words they could constrain future genera- 
tions to respect certain obligations. But you cannot constrain 
a people against their will, and a way must be found ina 
crisis to get round the Constitution. So the American Courts 
have been compelled to turn themselves into legislative 
bodies. In England in 1832 a certain kind of property— 
votes in rotten boroughs—was confiscated without compensa- 
tion by Act of Parliament. In America it has been necessary 
at various times to confiscate without payment old and 
burdensome vested interests, but this could only be done 
by a kind of judicial legerdemain. The Courts invented 
the doctrine of the “police power,” which allowed a public 
authority to do things not sanctioned by the Constitution. 
“They assumed a supreme function which can only be 
compared to the Dispensing Power claimed by the Stuarts, or 
to the authority which, according to the Council of Constance, 
inheres in the Church, to ‘grant indulgences for reasonable 
causes.’” The “ police power” represents whatever the Judges 
at the moment bappen to think reasonable; that is to say, 
they perform the functions of legislators, not Judges. Instead 
of being a tribunal to lay down the law, they are “a jury that 
finds verdicts on the reasonableness of the votes of repre- 
sentative Assemblies, or, if it is preferred, an Upper Chamber 
which cannot originate, but can absolutely veto, all statutes 
touching on the use or protection of property.” Now the 
worst of the Law Courts as legislative bodies is that they are 
bound to be behind the times—a good thing for ordinary 
litigation, but a bad thing in politics :— 

“The Court of King’s Bench, when it held Hampden to be liable 

for the Ship money, draped the scaffold for Charles I. The 
Parliament of Paris, when it denounced Turgot’s edict touching 
the corvée, threw wide the gates by which the aristocracy of 
France passed to the guillotine. The victory of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Massachusetts Bay,in the case of the 
Writs of Assistance, presaged the American Revolution; and the 
Dred Scott decision was the prelude to the Civil War.” 
Once Judges become politicians they must take the con- 
sequences, and the next step will be the “recall ”—a perfectly 
logical result, but one which means the last degradation of 
a judiciary. 

Mr. Adams fortifies his argument by many examples from 
the history of the United States Courts in the past century, 
and by two brilliant chapters on the political tribunals of 
the French Revolution. With his main position, that the 
American Constitution interpreted by the Courts is not only 
a dangerous bar to reasonable progress, but by implicating 
the Courts in politics lowers their reputation in the popular 
mind, we think it difficult to disagree. His other contention, 
that unless Capital sets its house in order and submits to the 
law it will suffer a cataclysmic disaster, is no easier to refute. 
The capitalistic mind, he says, is highly specialized, and is 
very weak in those generalizing powers which are necessary 
for its safety. The great soldier is often a great statesman, 
but there is no instance of a great capitalist who has shown 
any genius for public affairs. He is irresponsible, and there- 
fore lawless; and, at the same time, of all human types he is 
the most defenceless. At present he leans on the Courts 
because of their political character, but they are the kind 
of reed which, if a man lean too hard on it, may run into his 
hand :— 

“A political Court is not properly a Court at all, but an 
Administrative Board, whose function is to work the will of the 
dominant faction for the time being. Thus a political Court 
becomes the most formidable of all engines for the destruction of 
its creators the instant the social equilibrium shifts,” 








THE NAVAL BATTLE* 


THE naval mind loves to dwell on the concrete, and is thus 
only too liable to miss the underlying principles. Hence is 
seen its readiness to adopt over-bastily ideas and methods 
which prove to be unsound, and instruments which fail under 
the searching test of war. Very opportune, then, and useful 
is the appearance of a book such as The Naval Battle, which 
approaches naval problems from their abstract side and 
dwells on their underlying principles. All the more welcome 
is it since the author—Lieutenant Baudry, of the French ~ 
Navy—enunciates the sound doctrine that in war at sea as on 
land all depends upon the decision by battle between the 
armed forces. He relegates to their proper secondary position 
the protection of commerce, coast defence, military expe- 
ditions, &c. This indicates a complete change in French 
naval thought, which has held the opposite view for several 
generations. During the wars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries French Admirals were usually instructed 
to avoid the risks of battle, if they could gain their ends in 
any other way. Even Napoleon, as the author points out, 
failed to apply at sea the principles which had brought him 
success on land. The reason is obscure. It may be that war 
at sea is a very technical art, and that its technicalities make 
the principles obscure to a layman, even of Napoleon's genius. 
Certain it is that, as in other walks of life, there is an immense 
difference, when it comes to taking action, between the 
amateur and the professional The coast defence flotillas 
and the armoured cruisers to attack commerce, which were 
the pet ideas of France at the end of the nineteenth 
century, show how recent has been the change in thought. 
It is not unimportant to note that a strong and influential 
undercurrent of thought is unfortunately setting in the 
opposite direction in this country. ‘The school responsible 
for it is advocating the doctrine now discarded by the French. 
The conception of war held by this school starts by declaring 
that the aim of naval strategy is to get command of the sea, 
which, as our author points out, is an incomplete formula. It 
is ambiguous and misleading, because no indication is given of 
what command of the sea means or how it is to be obtained. 
One of the ambiguous interpretations given to the words 
“command of the sea” is that they mean control of com- 
munications, and hence it bas been taught that the aim of 
naval strategy is to control the sea communications. Here 
there is no reference to the decision by battle, and no indica- 
tion as to how the communications are to be controlled. With- 
out explanation or previous knowledge no one would know what 
was meant. It is not surprising that such an ambiguous 
phrase leads those who use it to the conclusion that there is a 
fundamental difference between war on the land and on the sea, 
which, as our author points out, is entirely erroneous. Another 
deduction from the basic importance of decision by battle is 
that the strength of a navy should be determined by that of 
the armed force it has to meet rather than by the length of 
the coastline, or the extent of the territory, or the volume 
of trade, which is so often erroneously placed in the forefront 
by those who take council of their fears. 


Very interesting is the discussion of the ship as an instru- 
ment in battle, and the author's confession that as the result 
of a long peace naval officers think primarily in terms of 
material. This influence can be distinctly traced in this book, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the author to wean himself from 
it. Is he down to bed-rock in placing in the forefront destruc- 
tion of the material rather than disarming? Is he not mixing 
up tactical with structural problems when he assumes that ell 
“ships of the line” must be armoured and all other vessels 
must be unarmoured? Does he not suppress an important 
point when he states that armoured ships alone carry their 
own means of protection, but fails to call attention to the 
defending power of superior gun-fire? This is all the more 
strange since be admits that armour gives only partial pro- 
tection, although he thinks that it is more effective than 
proving-ground experiments would bave us believe. He 
evidently is not aware that thick armour has been seldom 
perforated in recent battles, because the area presented by it 
has been so small that it has seldom been struck. His demand 
for uniform armour protection may or may not be the correct 
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solution, but does not carry us very far. Against what does 
he propose to protect? Against the primary gun, the 
secondary gun, or against splinters? What is practicable 
against modern artillery? Here it must be noted that he 
advocates two sizes of guns, one of 94 inch calibre for the 
main armament and another of some smaller calibre for 
use against light vessels. Unmeasured is the condem- 
nation of the armoured cruiser as being based on the non- 
battle idea. The translator is in error in assuming that 
the “ battle cruiser” does not fall under the same ban. The 
underlying principles are the same in both—viz., greater 
speed, less protection, and less gun power than the ship of the 
line of its own generation. The new label is useful to mislead 
the uninitiated, but cannot alter the principle. Very curious is 
the illogical proposal for a “ battle scout,” which would be an 
armoured cruiser under another name. 

Great is the author’s faith in the Whitehead torpedo, on 
which he relies as the principal armament of light vessels. 
But he does not set forth the foundations on which his confi- 
dence is based. No attempt is made to examine its capabilities 
asa weapon. This is all the more remarkable in that the 
principles underlying the use of gun-fire are examined with 
scientific precision. The capital importance of numerical 
superiority in guns and ships is well brought out, and makes 
the third study the most interesting in the book. If the 
Whitehead torpedo had been similarly examined, the author's 
conclusions might have been different. 

The study of the “tactical factors in the battle” shows the 
same curious leaning towards the material side, which is kept 
in the forefront, although its evil influence on the mind of 
the specialist is set forth. True ideals are seen to be of the 
first importance, but surely the need to aim at a complete 
and decisive victory should come before the method of 
achieving it. Unless and until the mind has completely 
grasped the former, how can it formulate the latter? The 
author dwells with reason on the difficulty of freeing the 
mind from the enervating influences of peace routine, and on 
the need not only to keep war ever foremost in thought, but 
to act in peace as far as possible as in war, whether when 
cruising or anchoring, and thus gradually to inculcate among 
subordinates the leading war ideals of the chief. 

In his fifth study Lieutenant Baudry is at his best. The 
analysis and criticism of the Nelsonian battle, as exemplified 
at the Nile and Trafalgar, are deserving of close attention 
and study. Still more so is the discussion of the future battle, 
and the comments on the long-range craze and its revival of 
the defensive spirit. In the words of our author— 

“This spirit still infects more than one of the navies of the world, 

which say, like our own [French] defeated ancestors, ‘Our guns, 
well aligned, will destroy the well aligned hostile guns, and at 
long range. Let us fix our attention exclusively upon them: our 
guns will stop them and will also arrest the hostile will power 
should it seek to close with us or mancuvre at the inner ranges. 
The irrefragable proof is there before our eyes, in the gunnery 
tables. Let them vome on!’” 
Is it possible that the British Navy is one of these? Or is 
it included among those, more ardent, who, according to the 
author, answer: “ We shall not allow you the time either to 
destroy us or to stop us. We shall maneuvre upon you, and 
break you!” 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with Captain Laur’s 
comments, although they are striking and suggestive, especially 
those on the possible limitations of the submarine. Sufficient 
has been said to direct attention to the wide and far-reaching 
importance of the questions dealt with in this work, which 
calls for close study by the naval profession and is not without 
interest for the layman. 





A LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON.* 


Sucu lovers of Francis Thompson’s work as are capable of a 
discreet and reasoned enthusiasm will close Mr. Everard 
Meynell’s Life of the poet with disappointment and regret, 
Both as biography and as criticism the book is inadequate. 
The author scarcely attempts to consider Thompson apart 
from the relations which existed between them, to see him in 
diverse lights and from opposed points of view, in the round, 
as it were, and under all the contradictory aspects of a 
various personality. A true sympathy can reconcile apparent 
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contradictions, and show us even the defects of a character 
as integral parts of a whole, relating the perplexities and 
tortuousness of action to the more or less idealized image of 
the man, which it has disengaged from them. But Mr. Meynell’s 
book is less sympathetic than familiar; the biographical 
details are insufficient and blurred; while the tragic, if rather 
sordid, circumstances of Thompson's life in London, before 
the generous chivalry of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell lifted him into 
security, are not given their right value and weight. This 
period, of course, is necessarily obscure, but in the absence of 
material the author has endeavoured to reconstruct it imagina. 
tively by quoting passages from De Quincey, whose words, 
he tells us, became Thompson’s own “ by right of succession,” 
whatever that may mean. The book is filled with attempts 
to parallel incidents in Thompson’s life with incidents in the 
lives of Coleridge and De Quincey, and we cannot say that 
we find the method impressive. Parallels of this kind are 
invariably superficial and commonplace, and the three men 
resemble each other only in so far as they were more or less 
addicted to opium. Thompson had neither the qualities of 
mind which distinguished Coleridge, nor those characteristic of 
De Quincey; and his experience differs from theirs because the 
mind that registered it was different. We wish to see him ashe 
himself really was; and what interests us are not the habits, 
whether of conductor of style, through which he resembles other 
men, but those peculiar to himself. Opium, after all, was only a 
symptom of what was a constitutional infirmity of the mind, 
a means by which the will was relaxed and the imagination 
freed from the urgent and pressing necessities of actual life, 
His education at Ushaw, directed to the object of fitting him 
for the priesthood, was not calculated to build up his character 
or remedy its defects. A boy who has been trained with this 
special object in view from childhood until his nineteenth 
year, and is then rejected on the ground that he has no 
“vocation,” a term sufficiently wide to cover a multitude 
of deficiencies, is obviously at a grave disadvantage. Mr. 
Meynell has quoted a letter from the President of Ushaw, 
informing Thompson's parents of his rejection :— 

“ He has always been a remarkably docile and obedient boy, and 
certainly one of the cleverest boys in his class. Still, his strong, 
nervous timidity has increased to such an extent that I have been 
most reluctantly compelled to concur in the opinion of his Director 
and others that it is not the holy will of God that he should go on 
for the priesthood. . . . I quite agree with you in thinking that 
it is quite time that he should begin to prepare for some other 
career. If he can shake off a natural indolence which has always 
been an obstacle with him, he has ability to succeed in any 
career. 


The letter is not a model of style: Mr. Meynell cites itasa 
proof of goodwill, while we are inclined to regard it as an 
example of practical wisdom; but consider what St. Francis 
would have thought of its spirit. We are only concerned, how- 
ever, with the effect of this education upon Thompson’s sub- 
sequent life, the characteristics it fostered in him, the bias it 
gave to his will, and the fact that at the age of nineteen he was 
forced to begin a preparation for some other career. For six 
years he studied medicine at Owens College, Manchester, the 
choice of a profession being governed by the fact that his 
father was a doctor; he himself seems to have been indifferent, 
to have assented passively, and to have neglected his work. 
Probably it was in 1879, when he was ill with fever, that he 
first took Jaudanum ; and it was at this time, too, Mr. Meynell 
tells us, that his mother gave him a copy of The Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater. Manchester, opium, and De 
Quincey are a felicitous combination, and, as we have said, 
Mr. Meynell has made full use of it. In 1885 Thompson, having 
exhausted the patience of his family, went to London, and until 
1888 he lived in obscure misery. In 1886 Mr. Macmaster, a 
bootmaker of Panton Street, took him from the streets, fed and 
clothed him, employed him in his shop, and at Christmas sent 
him home for a holiday with his people. He returned from 
Manchester under the influence of opium, and Mr. Macmaster 
found it necessary to dismiss him from his employment. 
“It seems Francis had let the shutter slip on a certain evening 
of delirium, and, it is gathered, a foot—the foot of a customer, 
no less—bad been hurt. Whatever the immediate cause, Francis 
had to leave Panton Street in the middle of January, 1887. 
Mr. Macmaster stands an example. + His charity was of such 
exceptional fortune as commends muat_kind to daily good works 
lest great benefits be left unperformed, lest our omissions 
starve a Francis Thompson,” Mr. Macmuster’s charity was of 
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a less sophisticated kind; and the manner of Mr. Meynell’s 
references to him seems at times to be lacking in good 
taste. Thompson returned to the streets, where he met 
with an unfortunate girl, who befriended him. There is a 
tribute to her memory in Sister Songs, where she is mentioned 
as'the “ brave, sad, tender, lovingest thing.” In 1888 he met 
Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, and from that time until his death a 
refuge was found for him, in which he was secure from any 
further conflict with the harsh realities of life, 

We have stated with sufficient plainness our objections to 
Mr. Meynell’s book. The facts presented are inadequate, and 
are not put clearly before us; no reasons are given for 
Thompson’s departure from Pantasaph and from Storrington ; 
his relations with his family during the later period of his life 
are not defined, comparisons with De Quincey and Coleridge 
are used to colour the facts, and every page is evidence of a 
strictly limited and personal point of view. There are worse 
errors of taste. Every contemporary criticism which was not 
merely adulation of Thompson’s work, criticism which pointed 
out certain obvious defects and affectations of style, is held to 
have sprung from animus against Thompson's religion. One 
might think from Mr. Meynell’s way of looking at the matter 
that theology were a tenth Muse. As a plain matter of fact, 
there were then, as there are still,a great number of sound 
and competent critics working for the Press who were of 
Thompson's religion, and the feeling of the age was distinctly 
favourable to Romanism. It was Lionel Johnson, himeelf a 
Romanist, whom Mr. Meynell quotes as saying that Thompson 
had done more to harm the English language than the worst 
American newspapers. Mr. Meynell writes: “*The poet of a 
small Catholic clique’ was a description given by one of the two 
or three writers who constituted the opposition to his claims toa 
great place in English literature. They all made a common 
discovery—Francis Thompson was a Catholic.” Mr. Meynell 
himself is never tired of trumpeting it. Thompson’s Romanism, 
however, is entirely irrelevant to the question of his poetry’s 
value. He was a trus poet because his experience entered into 
his poetry, and Romanism was a part of his experience ; but 
as a theological system it contributed nothing to his genius. 
The traces of it in his work are rituulistic rather than 
dogmatic. He is a religious poet because he expresses in his 
poetry mystical ideas common to all creeds and all peoples; 
and on the fly-leaf of The Hound of Heaven one might 
inscribe the text from the Koran which says that “there is 
no refuge from God but unto him.” He is a true poet 
because he “tends toward the universal,” and it is that 
tendency in poetry which makes it in itself a form of religion, 
by placing us m communion with a universal and eternal 
consciousness. He is a true poet, but he is not one of the 
greater poets. Mr. Garvin's verdict, one of the few which 
seem just and adequate to Mr. Meynell, ranks his poetry 
second only to Shakespeare’s sonnets. It is perhaps interest- 
ing as Mr. Garvin’s personal opinion, but one could only 
arrive at it by ignoring the whole of the intervening period. 
Mach of Thompson’s work, even of his finest work, is derived 
from Crashaw and Shelley, to mention only the more 
obvious influences, but his genius could not be merely 
imitative. He is sometimes too deliberately archaic in style 
and thought, and a preciosity or exquisiteness in his language 
prevents the free passage of the idea. Both these faults 
can be illustrated by his use of the word “accipitrine” 
in the closing lines of Dread of Height. Thompson's words 
are “accipitrine to pursue”; accipiter is properly applied to 
the short-winged sparrowhawk and goshawk, both of which 

pursue their game; but he uses the term in connexion with 
falcons, “ hawks of the tower.” The falcon does not pursue 
her game, she “stoops” upon it, striking it to the ground; and 
if she should miss she does not pursue it, but towers again. 
When Thompson speaks of “ falcon-craft” he means the craft 
of the “ gentle astringer” ; and the point, if small, is sufficient 
to show the danger of metaphors which are not drawn directly 
from actual experience. , In his use of rare words, or of words 
coined by himself, he was too prodigal; and it would have been 
of advantage to him as an artist if he had taken the advice of 
Joachim du Bellay. Words are the material of poetry, but 
the object of every art is “ to extirpate its material,” to present 
the idea completely freed from it and immediately. As we 
have said before in these columns, a poem may be extremely 
complex in itself, like the organ of sight; but the result of its 
organic complexity must be a greater simplicity of function. 


Our admiration of Thompson as a poet, which is deep and 
sincere, is based mainly upon his simpler and less ambitious 
work; just as our admiration of him asa prose-writer is based, 
not upon the ornate and over-wrought Shelley, but upon some 
admirable articles and reviews of Crashaw, Milton, and Pope 
which he contributed to the Press. 





WILLIAM RIDGEWAY.* 


THIS is a pleasant book for the critic to read, but hard to review. 
Its only unity is the catholic sympathies of the scholar to 
whom it does honour. Is it possible, we ask, gasping, that 
the sympathies of this Cambridge Professor extend from “ The 
Mandible of Man” to the “ Order of the Platonic Dialogues,” 
from “ Ovidius de Mirabilibus Mundi” to “ O’Conor’s House 
at Cloonfree” ? Perhaps it is “O’Conor’s House” that gives the 
clue. Professor Ridgeway hails from the Emerald Isle, and 
the Emerald Isle has always stood for something more genial 
than a narrow specialism. Her learned men leap lightly from 
horse to horse in the academic arena in a way that puzzles our 
slower Saxon brains. The Professor of Greek one day is 
Professor of Modern History the next, and both chairs are the 
gainers. 

Genial the book is in both senses, German and English. 
It opens with an admirable portrait and delightful verses by 
Mr. A. D. Godley on the vagaries of the latter-day polymath :— 

“Far from the Greek our modern scholars roam : 

They trace the shy Pelasgian to his home : 

With names of fear the startled world resounds: 

Pre-Hittite pots and post-Minoan mounds,” 
It closes with the menu of the birthday dinner—the only dull 
page in the book. “Good wine needs no bush,” but surely 
with all those wits at work a spark or two might have been 
struck over the wording. Was it worth printing Saumon, 
Sauce Mousseline and Péches ad la Melba? But perhaps the 
College cook forbade foolish jesting on serious matters. 

Choice is difficult, but since Professor Ridgeway is first and 
foremost an archaeologist we begin with archaeology. Mr. 
A. B. Cook’s Nephelokokkygia is an admirable instance of how 
the minute study of a minor art—that of vase-painting—may 
throw vivid light on a masterpiece of ancient literature, and 
even illuminate the political situation that prompted it. We 
have all of us rejoiced in the rollicking fun of the closing 
scene of the Birds of Aristophanes, where, in the splendid 
exodus, Peisthetairos, claiming to be the equal of Zeus him- 
self, leads off his bride Basileia. Some of us have even felt 
it to be solemn rather than merely jovial, and half divined 
that behind the sheer comedy of the thing stood masked some 
arcient ritual komos. But no one made out precisely what 
that ritual was—namely, the sucred marriage of Zeus and 
Hera Basileia, actually enacted at Argos. The Birds was 
brought out in 414 B.c., but, as Mr. B. B. Rogers has shown, 
it had been “long in incubation.” After the Peace of Nikias 
all eyes had turned towards Argos. It was the Hera of Argos 
who would spring to all men’s minds at the mention of 
Basileia. And—delightful point—Hera Basileia in the ancient 
myth of Argos was a bird, and, moreover, a cuckoo. Zeus to 
win her took on the form of a cuckoo and wooed her on 
Mount Kokkygion. On the red-figured lekythos republished 
by Mr. Cook we have an echo of the Hera of Polycleitos and 
on her sceptre is perched a cuckoo. Now at last we under- 
stand how fast and furious must have been the fun as the 
bird-bridegroom and his bird-bride took their flight to Cloud- 
cuckoo-town. We congratulate the Cambridge Reader in 
Archae»logy on his brilliant contribution to the understanding 
of comedy. 

Not less illuminating is Mr. F. M. Cornford’s paper on 
the “’Awapxyal and the Eleusinian Mysteries,” and it gains a 
timely significance from the recent discovery of the mundus 
on the Palatine at Rome. The drapyai are always explained 
as “ firstfruits,” offerings to the gods at harvest time to pro- 
pitiate their favour and remove the faboo on the new grain 
and fruit. But the word drapyai means, not “ firstfruits,” but 
starting-points ; they are not primarily thankofferings for the 
harvest ended, they are “starting-points” for the beginning of 
next year’s crop; in a word, they are the grain selected, 
reserved for sowing. The Eleusinian Mysteries were primarily 
not a harvest festival but a sowing festival. The date of the 
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Eleusinia has. always been a difficulty, Wheat in lowland 
Greece is reaped in May; why wait to offer the firstfruits 
till the end of September? As Dr. Frazer long ago con- 
jectured, “the offering of firstfruits was prompted not so 
much by gratitude for past favours as by a shrewd eye to 
favours to come.” September is too late to give thanks for 
harvest, but it is just in time to pray for prosperity in sowing, 
to offer the seed-corn which is to be the starting-point of next 
year’s crop. 

But that is not all. The mundus of Rome, which with its 
circular pit and ite favissae Professor Boni has just brought to 
light, was, as Dr. Warde Fowler has shown, not only a store- 
house for the city’s food, a penus, but a place above all things 
where the seed-corn was stored. It was opened three times 
yearly, once to deposit the seed-corn, twice to tuke it out for 
the earlier and later autumn sowings. The deposition of the 
seed is the Going Down, the Kathodos of Kore; her Anodos is 
the tuking up of the seed-corn from the underground chamber, 
the mundus. The corn-maiden, in a word, is not a vague corn- 
spirit; she is in human form the actual sheaf or sheaves 
saved over from the harvest for next year’s seed-corn. Hence 
the extraordinary sanctity of the sheaf. Kore is but the counter- 
part of Attis, of whom Firmicus Maternus says: “ His death 
and resurrection was interpreted as the ripe grain wounded 
by the reaper buried in the granary, and coming to life again 
when it is sown in the ground.” It is the seed-corn of the 
autumn, not the flowers of spring, that is to primitive man 
the great sanctity. Mr. Cornford bas solved the long-stand- 
ing problem of the “ belated Harvest Festival.” But we have 
space only for drapya! of a paper rich in religious suggestion 
and sure to bring forth future fruit. 

Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard has penetrated to the long-closed 
Hope collection of antiquities at Deepdene, of which he is 
preparing a catalogue. The “Attic lekythos” he reproduces 
has long been known, but only through an inadequate drawing. 
It should interest all fishermen. Poseidon, Herakles, Hermes, 
are seated each on a rock and each of them fishing after his 
kind: Poseidon spearing with his trident after the somewhat 
barbarous fashion still in use for tunny and other large fish, 
Herakles with a line, and Hermes, Mr. Tillyard conjectures, 
with a weel. Oppian has left us an account of weel-fishing in 
his Halieutika, but the vase in question would predate him by 
some six centuries. The shape of Poseidon’s trident is inter- 
esting as giving us a fish-spear of the most primitive type; 
it consists of a short curved stick lashed to a long straight 
one, thus forming three spikes. In the development of 
Poseidon’s trident we have embodied the history of the god, 
or rather of his worshippers; from fishermen they became 
Thalassocrats, so the fish-fork turns into a sceptre. 

Musicians should not miss Dr. C. 8S. Myers on “The 
Beginnings of Music.” Dr. Myers bas heard in Murray 
Island (and bas sung to some of us at Cambridge) tunes so 
sacred that “no woman or child might hear them and live.” 
Even at the time of his visit, he tells us, ill-luck was feared 
by the advanced Freethinkers who ventured to sing them to 
the uninitiated. On the primitive relations between speech 
and music and the functions of each, speech for cognition 
experience, music for affection, he has interesting things to 
say. Dr. Rivers on “ The Contact of Peoples” is, as always, 
profound and original. He leaves here, as elsewhere, the 
impression of a man thinking bard and solidly at first hand. 
But his articlecannot, beyond the barest outline, be summarized 
in a paragraph. Superiority of material culture will enable, 
he thinks, a few immigrants to exert great influence on those 
among whom they settle. This principle he applies to two 
vexed ethnological questions with, we think, illuminating 
results. They are: (1) Is Australian culture simple or complex ? 
(2) Do megalithic monuments belong to a single culture ? 

The studies we have noted would make any book notable, and 
there are forty-eight of them, few of which fall below the general 
standard of a tribute of which any scholar might be proud. 





THE PRIMITIVE TEXT OF THE GOSPEL 
AND ACTS.* 
Tue study in the text of the Gospel and Acts which the new 
Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford has lately given us 
cannot but raise in a fresh form the question of the 
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value of Westcott and Hort’s canon, that the Vatican and 
Sinaitic MSS. represent the most trustworthy text, and that 
the “ Western ” additions of the Codex Bezae must be regarded 
as interpolations. The subject is too technical for discussion 
in our columns; but Mr. Clark has certainly shown cause 
why omissions from any group of MSS. should not be treated 
too seriously. His principle of ‘yvestigation is so simple 
that anyone with enough Greek to read the New Testament 
will beable to follow the argument; and it is of great interest, 
He had observed in his study of the MSS. of Cicero that short 
passages omitted in one MS. contained the same, or nearly the 
same, number of letters, and that longer passages omitted 
contained multiples of this unit; the conclusion being that 
the scribe had by inadvertence skipped a line or number of 
lines in his copy. Accordingly he has declared war against 
the critical principle brevior lectio potior. He points out 
that omission is easier than invention; that, indeed, it was a 
characteristic vice of copyists, often arising from the eye 
catching a word at the end of a line (and lines in the old 
copies were very short) in mistake for the same or similar 
word a few lines above; and when he can reduce an omitted 
passage to a multiple of what seems to have been the 
normal line in the archetype he considers it practically 
certain that it was dropped through carelessness. In one MS. 
the largest omissions are of passages which contain respectively 
262, 132, 128, 65, 167, and 83 letters; and these, it will be seen, 
are all roughly muitiples of 12 and 13, which may be taken as 
the number of letters in the normal line of the copy from 
which this MS. derives. To take a simple instance—the 
Sinaitic MS. omits the bracketed words in the following verse 
(Mark xiii. 8): «al Baowrela én) Baciiciav Evovrar vesouol [ard 
rémovs * Foovra: Amol]. “ The ancestor,” says Mr. Clark, “ must 
have had 
Kae 

Bacircia em 

Baoirerav € 

CovTat Teiguos 

KaTa ToWOoVS € 

CovTa Acuot.” 
Any person who has copied MS. will understand how easy it 
would be to omit the last two lines, because the two lines 
before conclude with the same letters. Again, anyone who 
has ever had anything to do with the practical side of 
printing will know that this mistake of jumping over several 
lines owing to the eye catching a similar word is of very 
frequent occurrence with compositors. Of the important 
passages rejected by Westcott and Hort, for want of MS. 
authority, the most certainly authentic, judged by its own 
evidence, is Luke xxiii, 34: “Jesus said, Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Mr. Clark points out 
that the Greek contains forty-two letters, which represent 
four lines of the archetype. The reader will find Mr. Clark’s 
chapter on the two conclusions of St. Mark's Gospel specially 
interesting, and as he will probably dissent altogether from his 
conclusions, he may be tempted in his haste to compare the 
Professor's counting of letters with those of the wiseacres who 
by arithmetical processes determine that Shakespeare’s plays 
were written by Bacon. In the last resort the question of the 
authorship of a writing large enough to have a style of its own is 
one for the literary critic ; and it may be considered as certain 
that St. Mark wrote neither the longer conclusion to his Gospel 
which stands in our Bibles (xvi. 9-20) nor the shorter one found 
in certain manuscripts. Bat Mr. Clark’s facts are note- 
worthy, whatever be their explanation. He points out that 
the shorter ending containg 161 letters and the longer 963, 
so that it is just six times as long; moreover, he shows 
that other omitted passages contain 166 and 167 letters; 
apparently, therefore, the number 160-7 corresponds to some 
division in the archetype of the Gospels. His proposal is to 
restore both conclusions to the Gospel, placing the shorter 
before the longer. It must be said without ceremony that 
this is impossible. The opening words of the shorter ending 
certainly follow on sufficiently well to Mark xvi. 8, because 
they were written for their place, but they are also clearly 
written for a conclusion, “They told shortly all the tidings 
to those that were with Peter. Afterwards Jesus himself 
appeared and sent through them from the East unto the West 
the holy and incorruptible message of eternal salvation.” 
Having written that pregnant sentence, no historian could 
have begin the next paragraph with the words: “ Now when 
he was risen early on the first day of the week, he appeared 
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first to Mary Magdalene”; and the intercalation of the 
“shorter ending” between verses 8 and 9 does not make any 
more possible the description of Mary Magdalene as one “out 
of whom he had cast seven devils,” considering that she has 
been the principal subject of the story in the earlier part of 
the chapter. 





THE EVOLUTION OF AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT* 
Tuis volume contains a collection of the Carpentier Lectures 
delivered at Columbia University by the learned author in 
October, 1913. Sir Courtenay Ilbert, who was for many years 
Parliamentary draftsman, and has been Clerk of the House of 
Commons since 1902, has enjoyed unique opportunities for 
studying the mechanics of legislation, and the subject is one 
of which, in spite of its great importance and of the freedom 
with which we all criticize the incompetence of law-makers, 
most of us are surprisingly ignorant. The greater part of 
Sir Courtenay’s volume deals with the office of the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman, its history, its duties, the circumstances 
in which its exceedingly difficult and exacting duties have to 
be carried out, and the rules which the writer’s own experience 
has led him to formulate for the guidance of the draftsman— 
ground which he has already to some extent covered in his Legis- 
lative Methods and Forms. Probably no official comes in for so 
much abuse as the Parliamentary draftsman, and certainly none 
at the present time deserves it less, for none has circumstances 
so much against him. In the first place, after he has prepared 
a Bill with parental care and forethought, he has often to sit 
and see it riddled with amendments, over which he can only 
exercise a very partial supervision. In the second (and this 
is a point which his legal critics seldom realize), he can never 
forget that he is drafting for a popular Assembly. He is 
often debarred by this consideration from using the language 
and the methods which would suit him best for fear of being 
unintelligible to the, ordinary Member of Parliament or of 
arousing some unreasonable and irrelevant prejudice. And 
in addition to this he has the still heavier burden of centuries 
of faulty legislation on his back. We have at last, largely 
through the agency of Bentham, whose admirable treatise on 
Nomography Sir Courtenay analyses in one of his most 
valuable chapters, and through the work of such drafts- 
men as the late Lord Thring and his pupil, the present 
author, freed ourselves from the thraldom of our old 
abominable legislative style; but our statute book remains, 
in spite of much excellent work in the way of law revision 
(the course of which Sir Courtenay traces in another very 
interesting lecture), unduly complex. Cumbrous phrases 
have acquired fixed meanings by judicial interpretation, 
and legislation by reference cannot be wholly avoided. 
We cannot, therefore, hope ever to attain to so clear and 
concise a style as newer countries have done (the legislative 
methods of the Commonwealth of Australia, for instance, 
are likely always to remain ahead of our own); nor can we 
hope to make such use of the system of periodical law revision 
as do almost all our Colonies, where legislation is confined 
within so much narrower bounds. But with improved drafting 
methods, the revised edition of the Statutes to 1900, and the 
excellent annual indices issued by the Statute Law Committee, 
we have already effected a great deal. Mention must also be 
made of the system of legislating by means of Departmental 
rules issued under the authority of Acts of Parliament. This 
system of Executive legislation (which, however, we do not 
carry nearly so far as do some Continental nations) is very 
effective in keeping the actual statute book clear and unen- 
cumbered by the complex administrative provisions which the 
ambitious schemes of modern Legislatures make necessary, 
and which will not, it is to be presumed, decrease when 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales all have Legislatures of 
their own. Let us hope that if ever that day should come each 
of the new Assemblies may find as gifted and far-seeing a 
helper as the author of the present lectures, 





SPAIN UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE+ 
Spatn in ancient times was the Eldorado of Rome, and it is 
always interesting to compare the Roman fashion of exploiting 
it with Spain’s methods towards her own colonies at a later 
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time, At first under the Empire the wise policy of Augustus 
seemed to give hope of educating on truly national lines » 
people believed to number some six millions, or a quarter of 
the present population of Spain and Portugal. The Spaniard 
has ever loved his own town or village, and this local patriotism 
was allowed full expression in Roman administration. Sefior 
Altamira calls the first centuries of the Empire Spain's golden 
age. But, later, the province came to be regarded chiefly as 
asource of tribute. Mr. Bouchier in this careful little study 
notes the “immense army of new officials.” “All semblance 
of popular election of magistrates vanished. ... The once 
flourishing trade corporations were seized on by the State. . 
Agricultural land, so far as it was worked at all, was owned 
chiefly by officials and cultivated by slaves.” Municipal life 
decayed, and the opportunity of constituting a Spanish nation 
in Spain was lost, as it was again in the fifteenth century, 
when local autonomy was too ruthlessly repressed. Civiliza- 
tion in Spain was accordingly confined toa minority. Mr. 
Bouchier remarks that each literary movement there, after 
receiving the first impulse from Rome, Provence, France, or 
Italy, “reaches rapid maturity, and decays almost as rapidly, 
from an exhaustion of ideas which the orators or poets 
vainly try to conceal by cleverness of language, or by over- 
refinement and subtlety of thought.” The exhaustion or 
over-refinement of ideas has been due to the completely 
artificial position of literature in Spain. It has been like « 
feather falling in a vacuum. Spanish authors under the 
Empire were read not in Spain but at Rome, and in modern 
times they are read exclusively in one or two large towns. It 
was the same with architecture. “The Spaniards do not 
seem to have possessed much architectural originality. In nof 
province did the Romans succeed in establishing more 
thoroughly the style which they had formed from the union 
of the Italian and the Greek, and in none did it last so far 
into the Middle Ages.” It was imposed from without, and a 
national style was given no scope for development. So in 
religion the Spanish pagans were in an overwhelming majority. 
There were many bishops and deacons, but it is doubtful 
whether they had large congregations. The position of the 
Church much resembled that of modern Spanish polities— 
many leaders and few followers. But the Romans did make 
a serious attempt to fuse and develop the Spanish people, and 
only the breaking up of the Empire prevented its success. 
The lists of authorities given at the end of each chapter of 
this book are deficient. For instance, Lafuente’s history is 
included, but no mention is made of Don Rafael Altamira’s 
far more scientific Historia de Espaiia y de la Civilizacién 
Espanola (4 vola., 1900-10). 





THE ODD MAN IN MALTA* 


Matra has a double claim upon Englishmen. It is one of 
our chief fortified places, and its position, midway between 
Sicily and Tunis, makes it a natural stopping-place for 
Mediterranean travellers. Mr. Wignacourt’s amusing volume 
will be an excellent guide to the lighter aspects of Maltese 
character, and, as his stay in the island was a long one, be hid 
time to make acquaintance with the peasantry and with some 
of the upper classes, as well as with the touts and incompetents 
of Valetta. Of the first two of these divisions he bas a high 
opinion. The peasant is “a simple, contented, hard-working, 
thrifty, good-humoured fellow, capable of little beyond his 
daily round, but carrying that out to perfection”; while of the 
educated class he writes: “ An intellectual man, given the 
choice of the Maltese Casino and the Union Club, would, I 
think, choose the former.” Unlike some visitors, he was 
delighted with the “ limpidity and brightness” of the Maltese 
atmosphere, and when he took Venice on his homeward 
journey it seemed, with the exception of St. Mark's, “ flat 
and colourless” after Malta. Small as the island is, there 
are parts of it that are little visited, and Mr. Wignacourt 
gives an attractive account of the south-west coast, with ita 
views of sea and cliff, and of the “ kind, open-hearted people, 
and very pleasant to strangers,” who are still found dwelling 
in the rock caves. The villagers are not at all shy, for the 
author tells of a picnic in a nook, chosen for the seclusion it 
seemed to offer, which ended in company with the whole popu- 
lation of a village, who “entered freely into the conversation 
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as if it had been one great family party.” Malta is over- 
inhabited—it has about three times the population to the 
square mile that Belgium has—but emigration, though very 
necessary, is not easy to carry out. Emigrants have been 
sent home on the plea that “ Australians will not work with 
niggers,” and though Mr. Wignacourt protests that, “ what- 
ever you can say of the Maltese, you can’t call them niggers,” 
the Australians rise superior to verbal accuracy and refuse to 
eall them anything else. The volume is well illustrated by 
photographs of scenery, architecture, and antiquities. 





THREE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS.* 

Tue writer of Leaves from a Housekeeper’s Book’ tells us 
in her last chapter that the nearer she comes to “the end of 
the long passage” of life, the more she “longs to help those 
who are just starting out on the journey for which we are, 
most of us, so badly equipped, so slightly provisioned for the 
long and toilsome day.” “Young women,” she remarks, 
“are often impatient of advice,” but then so are most 
of us, even if we do not like to admit it, or, at any rate, 
we are impatient of advice that comes to us by word of 
mouth. Counsel, be it wise or only dogmatic, is popular 
(to judge from the many handbooks that are published) 
if we receive it from a printed page. There is much, 
however, that will interest and help the reader in this 
book, from the planning of a house, the aspect of the 
rooms and their furniture, to the care of children and 
the management of maidservants. The advice our author 
gives is founded on experience and observation, but some- 
times she is inclined to “ generalize from too few particulars,” 
as when she asserts that, if a child’s temperature is normal, 
“even if it [the child] flags” there is no need to take any 
special precaution. But as a matter of fact it is unwise to 
place blind reliance on amateur deductions from the readings 
of a thermometer. When, however, she tells us of “the most 
profitable joints to order for a household” she is on sure 
ground, and her advice may be taken with undoubted advan- 
tage. But when she says, “No woman should discuss her 
servants or the meals with her husband,” we feel impelled 
to protest against a course which would seem to require the 
master of the house to play the dull part of a mere lodger. 
‘And why should a woman deprive herself of the satisfaction 
of discussing her work with her “ man,” who is after all the 
person most interested in its success, and who can best help 
her in the carrying out of the plans they have laid together ? 
Various other points on which the reader and the author may 
sometimes agree and sometimes differ are raised throughout 
the book and add to its interest. 

In Foods and Household Management? Miss Helen Kinne 
and Miss Anna M. Cooley, Professors of Household Arts 
Education at Columbia University, have given us a useful 
‘and practical text-book, which, though it was written 
for “high schools and normal schools,” and begins with 
** Suggestions to Teachers,” will be of real help to those older 
students of the art of “good management” who wish to add 
to their knowledge. “ Doubtless the housekeeper has always 
found the task of supplying food to her family one of the 
most perplexing,” say the authors, and they proceed to show 
their pupils how to grapple successfully with the everlasting 
question of “What shall I plan for the three meals?” 
There are lessons on “ Food Materials and Foodstuffs,” 
Kitchen Furnishings,” “The Preparation of Meals and 
Table Service,” besides others on the right balance of food 
values in relation to the household budget. Those food 
values, which we all consciously or unconsciously aim at 
when we endeavour to vary our daily bill-of-fare, are 
worth careful attention, and the housekeeper who has 
the health of her family at heart will do well to study 
the chapter on “ Menus and Dietaries.” Besides theories, 
we are given plenty of practical teaching, and many 
useful and appetizing receipts. The keeping of accounts, the 
general care of a house, washing, and dry-cleaning are also 
touched upon, though less fully than are the subjects of food 
and cooking. The book is so well arranged that, with the 
help of the “exercises” at the end of each chapter, it 
might be used as the basis of home as well as University 
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teaching in the art of domestic economy. It is illustrated 
with pictures and diagrams, and has an index. 

Things Mother Used to Make’ is a little book of old-fashioned 
American dishes that we can do no more than point out to 
our readers as worth their attention, if only for the delightful 
names, such as “Real Johuny Cake,” “Old-Time Custard 
Pie,” and various quaint directions for doing household jobs, 
such as “To wash small pieces of lace,” which begins: “ Put 
in a horseradish bottle,” whatever that may be. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE only article directly bearing on the Home Rule question 
in the Nineteenth Century is that in which Mr. Lathbury 
argues for Exclusion as the only compromise. While 
agreeing with the Spectator that Ulster, in whole or in part, 
must be put outside the Home Rule Bill, he inclines to the 
view that “the smaller the area chosen and the fewer the 
details by which the process is encumbered, the easier the 
application of it will be.” The pith of the article is to be 
found in the postscript, where the writer observes that the 
Government have not shown any special qualifications for 
the task of suggesting amendments. “They lacked, and 
necessarily lacked, the one qualification required for success 
—an accurate knowledge of the mind of Ulster.” Why 
“necessarily”? The lack of an intelligence department—we 
had almost said of intelligence—has been at the root of the 
policy of drift which has landed the country in the present 
crisis. And now by a strange irony this Cabinet of all the 
talents appeals to the unreformed and powerless House of 
Lords to extricate them from the difficulties of their own 
creation.——Of the two articles on “ France and her Future,” 
by far the more suggestive and convincing is that by the Abbé 
Dimnet. He gives many remarkable proofs of the decline 
of militant anti-clericalism in the France of to-day. The 
Academy has practically no Voltairiens. Of the forty 
immortals, thirty-five are either practising Catholics or favour- 
able to Catholicism. The transformation in literature is 
hardly less noticeable in the Press—‘‘no popular journalist 
can be named who is anti-Catholic in his writings”; and even 
in the Chamber anti-clericalism is shorn of much of its 
aggressiveness, But while the Catholic Church has. fewer 
enemies at the present moment, and more friends outside her 
own pale than at any time since the lull after 1848, the Abbé 
Dimnet frankly admits that the mass of people are ignorant 
of or indifferent to religion. Practising Catholics are few in 
numbers and negligible in politics. They have no political 
programme. Again, “it is a strange thing that the literary 
champions of the Church, men of the type of Bourget, Bazin, 
Bordeaux, or the poets Claudel or Jammes, should be laymen 
rather than ecclesiastics, and that the most eloquent of them 
all, the advocate of the country churches, Maurice Barrés, 
should not be a believer at all!” In short, while maintaining 
that there are many reassuring signs of the activity of the 
Church, the Abbé Dimnet finds a lack of leaders—men of 
genius or especial saintliness. The name of Loisy is not 
mentioned, and the Abbé’s references to Modernism and 
heresy-hunting are somewhat perplexing. He concludes by 
expressing the hope that a saint may arise :— 

“There is enough self-forgetfulness bordering on heroism in the 
devotion of the clergy to their work to make the hope a probability, 
and who can foretell the effect on a generation which may abhor 
poverty, but does not seem afraid of death in the cause of an 
ideal? Certainly the hope of the future does not lie to-day—as it 
did in the not remote past when everything was hanging on 
intelligence and theories—in an adaptation of belief to science, 
but in the superiority of belief as a source of heroism over the 
mediocrity of economic philosophies. The sight of a saint might 
change into religious abnegation the energies which are so far 
limited to patriotic courage. We can only wish and hope, but it 
is a fortunate coincidence that just when France as a nation feels 
the need of an uplifting faith the depositary of the ancestral 
creed should be through persecution and poverty as pure a medium 
as can well be conceived. This at least is a fact, if all the rest 
be only hopes, and it is speaking from the mere historic stand- 
point to say that the Church seldom, if ever, had such rare 
opportunities.” 

Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill writes at great length on “The 
Royalist Revival.” Dr. Chatterton-Hill is enthusiastic for 
the monarchy, and apparently regards the Duke of Orleans as 
a serious and high-minded politician. But he admits that 
there can be no return to the ancien régime; nor need there 
be. “The monarchical institutions of France are essentially 
elastic in their nature; just as the Church of the Middle 
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Ages has adapted itself to the forms of contemporary life, so 
will the monarchy of France adapt itself to the conditions of 
the twentieth century.”.——-Colonel A. W. A. Pollock answers 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s plea for an alliance with Germany 
and the United States in an effective article. His main pur- 
pose is to show that this “ ideal alliance ” would be impotent in 
Europe without the adhesion of Germany’s present allies; that 
it would involve us in the infamy of abandoning France to her 
fate; and would commit us to a coalition so powerful as to de- 
stroy utterly the Balance of Power not merely in Europe but 
throughout the world. Sir Max Waechter discusses the 
principal lesson of the Balkan War. It is that the Concert 
of Europe has again stultified itself and displayed its utter 
powerlessness to the world. His remedy is to substitute the 
federation of Europe in a firm and lasting alliance for the 
maintenance of peace and the defence of civilization. Such a 
federation, he maintains, was foreshadowed by the late Lord 
Salisbury in a speech delivered at the Guildhall in 1897, and is 
“ possible provided the nations of Europe recognize the colossal 
wastefulness of armed peace and determine to create a firm 
and lasting union which alone will make possible the gradual 
reduction of armaments.” Commander E. Hamilton 
Currey, R.N., writes on “The Menace of the Torpedo.” 
Without going the length of Sir Percy Scott, he concludes 
that, though we are not ever likely to have done with the 
gun as the primary armament of the warship, its supremacy 
is gravely threatened by the newer form of attack. Miss 
Edith Sichel pays fitting homage to the genius and character 
of the late Miss Emily Lawless; and amongst other articles of 
interest we may note Mr. Darrell Figgis’s review of the recent 
Life of Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Charles Bright’s plea for an “Inter- 
Imperial Telegraph Link,” in which he discusses the question 
of route, the competition of cables and wireless, and appeals to 
patriotic Imperialists to undertake, or help to undertake, the 
Mother Country's modest share—£125,000—in meeting the 
cost of the line. 

Lord Percy contributes to the National Review his impres- 
sions of the Ulster Volunteers, based upon a recent visit, 
during which he attended the camp held at Baron’s Court in 
the first week of June. His aim is to estimate the exact value 
from a military point of view of an improvised force subject 
to no military code or compulsion, and its chances in an 
area where a strong minority of the population would be 
hostile. Lord Percy, as those who know his writings will 
readily admit, is a severe critic, but he has little fault to 
find with the organization, moral, physique, and equipment 
of the force. The Headquarters Staff contains men 
who have Imad brilliant careers in the Army, and have 
since shown marvellous powers of organization. The 
mobilization arrangements have reached an extraordinary 
degree of perfection, and the personnel of the force assembled 
in Baron’s Court revealed a standard of fitness and endurance 
which he considers to be quite beyond the powers of our 
Regular recruits or Territorials. Lord Percy observes that 
the democratic system of electing officers may be open to 
criticism, but it has worked well up till now. He specially 
singles out the signalling as perhaps the best part of the whole 
organization. No liquor was allowed in camp, and the men 
paid for their keep out of their own pockets. There is no 
doubt, he concludes, that these men are natural soldiers, and 
the success of the movement throws a remarkable light on the 
possibilities of National Service amongst us. “They are of 
the same race as the Lowland Scotch, and resemble very 
closely that section of the population in the North of England 
which is most opposed to ‘ militarism,’ and yet, once con- 
vinced of the necessity, they apparently make better soldiers 
than any others.” Lord Percy's reference to the National 
Volunteers, as initiated by Separatist and openly disloyal secret 
societies, and as being composed of turbulent, undisciplined 
Irishmen, and his prophecy that they will refuse to be con- 
trolled by Nationalist politicians, are not altogether fair to the 
founders of the movement or the conduct so far of the rank- 
and-file, while for the moment the control has undoubtedly 
passed to the Parliamentary Party. Mr. J. D. Irvine, of 
the Morning Post, who has made a speciality of forecasting 
election results, sends an interesting paper on the by-elections, 
in which he explains his method, compares his predictions 
with the actual returns, and arrives at the following con- 
clusion :— 

“T claim that while the by-elections with which I have dealt as 

















coming within my personal observation do not disclose anything 
in the nature of a landslide against the Government, they. do 
present a clear indication that the drift of public opinion ia 
setting in steadily against the continuance in office of his 
Majesty’s present advisers, I believe it to be an ever-strengthen- 
ing drift, and the longer the General Election is delayed thé 
more drastic is the result likely to be on the fortunes of the 
Coalition.” 

Lord Willoughby de Broke sketches a programme for 
the Unionist Party at the next General Election. Besides 
the maintenance and preservation of the Union, he advocates 
the repeal of the Parliament Act, the restoration of the House 
of Lords, the repeal of the Welsh Church Bill (if passed), 
Universal Military Training, Tariff Reform, and the abolition 
of Compulsory Insurance and of payment of Members.—~ 
Mr. W. J. Courthope makes effective use of Lord Morley's 
views on Cabinet government as formulated in his Walpole, 
and shows that not one of the conditions there laid down for 
the successful working of Cabinet government is satisfied by 
the present Cabinet.——To most readers the name of Rosalba 
is solely and indissolubly associated with Thackeray's Rose 
and the Ring. Mr. Austin Dobson contributes one of his 
fascinating eighteenth-century studies onthe historic Rosalba— 
the Venetian pastellist and miniature painter, Rosalba Carriera. 
We must not omit to mention Mr. H. H. Davies's tribute 
to the late Gustav Hamel, in which he bears witness to the 
mingled modesty and intrepidity of his friend; the genial 
reminiscences of “ Henry Matthews on the Oxford Circuit” 
by Mr, A. J. Ram, K.C.; and the editor's trenchant comments 
in “Episodes of the Month” on the oil mystery and on Mr, 
Justice Darling's references, in his summing up of the Canteens 
Case, to the directorate of Liptons (Ltd.). 

Mr. Harold Spender, under the heading of “The Last 
Stand,” in the Contemporary Review, discusses the Irish 
crisis in the light of the “new fact "—the arming of Southern 
Ireland. His article opens in a reasonable spirit—e.g., he 
advocates an Irish Convention representing all Irish parties 
to reshape the Home Rule settlement—but is vitiated by 
reckless assertions and insinuations :— 

“Visiting Belfast some time ago, before the Ulster Army had 
been formed, I received definite information that the Tory 
organisers in London were already pouring in men and money to 
work up the raw passions and prejudices of the Ulster people to 
the necessary white heat of rage. I was definitely warned by 
many men in a position to know that the Tory Party in England 
had decided to promote a civil war in Ulsterin order to embarrass 
and defeat the Government. I did not believe the story at the 
time. It scemed to me too wicked a thing to believe, even of 
opponents who had not shown themselves over-scrupulous in the 
past. But since then we have seen this war organised. The chief 
promoter of the rebellion has remained in the intimate confidence 
of the leaders of the Tory Party. At the same time, there has 
been a parallel movement on this side of the Channel to keep the 
British Army from interfering with the Ulster Volunteers. Ali 
these things are now known to us.” 

If they are known to Mr. Spender and his friends, why do 
they not prove them? These “facts” lead Mr. Spender to 
the conclusion that Ireland is not veally the issue. The heart 
of the Tory defiance is to be sought in fear, not of Home Rule 
for Ireland, but Land Reform for England. “ The enemies of 
freedom in Ireland are the enemies of freedom in Great 
Britain also. The leaders of the Ulster rebellion are the men 
who are responsible for the under-payment of English agri- 
cultural labourers, for the terrible housing conditions in our 
great towns, for a feudal ascendancy which overshadows our 
laws and liberties.” No doubt they also “fill the butchers’ 
shops with large blue flies.” Anyhow, our devout pacifist is 
quite prepared for the sternest repression of these malign and 
reactionary influences rather than see this free people again 
go under the heel of the House of Lords.——Mr. Pirie, M.P., 
takes the “ momentous report in favour of local self-govern- 
ment for Scotland adopted by the Convention of Royal 
Burghs” as the text for a pronouncement in favour of 
Federalism, and welcomes with enthusiasm the benign attitude 
of the Times towards this solution. Asan essential preliminary he 
advocates the assembling of a Constitutional Congress, in which 
the best minds in Great and Greater Britain should be asked 
to participate. A Bulgarian, writing on “ Roumania and 
her New Territories,” frames a detailed and most damaging 
indictment of the policy of repression, intolerance, and con- 
fiscation now being carried out in New Dobrudja at the 
expense of the Bulgarian inhabitants. The democratic system 
of local government has been replaced by a rigid officialisnt ; 
two hundred Bulgarian schools have been eloged and their 
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property sequestrated; all the churches and other religious 
foundations have passed under the control of the Roumanian 
élergy; while by insisting on proofs for the establishing of a 
right to property, not considered necessary under the 
Bulgarian law, the Roumanian legislators have practically 
sanctioned the spoliation of private property. The spoils 
which have fallen to Roumania were not won by any 
expenditure of blood or treasure. As the writer puts 
it, “if ever there was a nation which could afford to be 
not only just, but even generous towards ravished populations, 
it was the Roumanian on the morrow of the peace that bore 
the name of its capital.”——Mr. M. Marlowe gives an interest- 
ing account of the formation of the Irish National Volunteers. 
The founders, he reminds us, were a group of idealists who 
had hitherto found no place in Irish political life, and he 
expresses the pious hope that Mr. Redmond will maintain 
the non-party and non-sectional principles of the organization. 
Mr. Redmond’s successive and inconsistent attitudes towards the 
movement he extenuates rather than applauds, and admits that 
“if the Irish Volunteers had been formed in the first instance 
into a sort of ‘Praetorian Guard’ for the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, half the significance of the adventure would never have 
been revealed.” Meanwhile Mr. Marlowe is satisfied that, as 
a result of the new movement, Unionists and Nationalists 
begin for the first time in history to respect each other, 
and Irish affairs are lifted into a better atmosphere. Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe writes on the centenary of Waverley, 
finding a romantic historic fitness in the fact that the modern 
historical novel was created on the eve of Waterloo. Mr. 
Seccombe rightly dwells on Scott’s tolerance, impartiality, 
manliness, and chivalry, and does not hesitate to say that we 
should regret the loss of the Waverley novels as we should 
regret that of but one other work in our literature—tie 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Writing in the Fortnightly, Dr. Dillon makes a careful 
study of the condition of things in Albania. He does not 
take a very hopeful view. He considers that too many out- 
side interests were consulted in forming the new State. 
For instance, it should not have been necessary to cut 
off portions as a sop in order to keep Servia out of the 
Adriatio, Dr. Dillon is cautious in his criticisms of Prince 
William. He, however, intimates that the new ruler should 
mould himself upon the King of Montenegro, and be a chief 
who knows his people from moving about among them. To 
play the part of a European Sovereign, living in his capital, 
is useless. The only way to give coherence to the national 
life is to supersede the existing chieftains, and to do this the 
ruler must make himself the chief paramount.——Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward writes of “Oxford Liberalism and Dogma,” in relation 
to Professor Sanday. No fresh light is shed on the subject, 
and Mr. Ward seems to consider an appeal to the conclusions 
of Newman as an adequate settlement of difficulties. There 
is nothing new to say about Ireland, and “ Philalethes " merely 
advises the Lords to make such reasonable amendments to the 
Amending Bill as will save us from civil war. He truly says 
that the gigantic blunder of the Government was the assump- 
tion that the day of civil war was past. Captain Cecil 
Price gives a clear account of the work the Boy Scout move- 
ment is doing in the country from the technical education 
point of view. When we see what is being done we are 
more than ever struck by the helplessness of the education 
authorities. All they can do is to teach boys up to the age 
when teaching becomes really important, and then drop them. 
Amateurs have to step in and carry on the work at the time 
of crisis in the boy’s life, the time between fourteen and seven- 
teen. As the most important part of this work is the forma- 
tion of character, perhaps it is better that it should be in the 
hands of amateurs; that is to say, enthusiasts. But the 
country has a right to expect something less foolish than 
the Minister of Education's speech in reply to Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell some little time back, when he could find 
nothing better to say than to quote an unguarded remark 
someone had made about patriotic military duty. Captain 
Price, in treating of the educational side of the Scout move- 
ment, has perhaps not emphasized enough the work being 
done in the direction of strengthening the ideals of honour, 
duty, and discipline ——Mr. William Archer writes an interest- 
ing and fair paper on the thorny question of “Manners in 
India.” How can the native gentleman expect equality of 
social treatment and yet maintain his ideas of caste? At the 

















same time, how can we expect to be liked if we always 
regard ourselves as heaven-sent rulers of a benighted people? 
Mr. Archer perhaps comes as near to a practical solution ag 
is possible when he says that in England lawyers, doctors, 
and other professional men do not feel bound to become the 
personal friends of their clients. We are in India profession. 
ally, for the purpose of giving expert help in matters of 
government, “and it is only when, forgetting this, we pose as 
heaven-appointed affable archangels that we have any need to 
reproach ourselves with the incomplete success of our attempta 
at affability.” 

Mr. Ian Hay’s second paper in Blackwood on “The Lighter 
Side of School Life” gives a sympathetic picture of the 
house-master—sympathetic alike from the point of view of 
the master and of the boy. Mr. J. A. Williamson writes 
of that never-ending source of wonder, Elizabethan adventure. 
Michael Lok is the subject of this article. He was one of 
those who might be described as the East of England school 
of adventurers, as opposed to the Western, which included 
Drake and Hawkins. Lok was a London merchant, and not 
an unofficial Admiral. But his devotion to exploration 
and to new ideas was unquestioned. Mr. Bernard Capes 
writes of “The Pleasures of Eating” as they appear in 
the pages of literature, especially those of the novelists 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott. There is such a gusto 
about some of the descriptions that Mr. Capes thinks that 
the meals in question may have had solid foundation in the 
experience of the author.——Captain H. Ch. de Crespigny 
gives an account of the pilgrims who stream up the Himalayan 
valleys to the temple under the glaciers of Badrinath. The 
road is a dangerous one. The writer describes a terrible 
avalanche of rocks which nearly overwhelmed his party. In 
the middle of all this came a pilgrim talking perfect English 
and relating how he had found “the truth.” Unfortunately 
a priest was able to fillin the gaps of the story, and the 
searcher turned out to be a native editor removed from his 
paper by the police. 














FICTION. 





JUSTICE OF THE PEACE.* 
Artists have a way of emerging in strange environments and 
asserting themselves drip uépov. Dvorak was the son of a 
pork-butcher, Faccio of a baker, and Verdi's father, if he was 
not exactly a candlestick-maker, undoubtedly sold candles, 
Martin Moir, the young artist whose struggles towards self- 
expression are so vividly depicted in Mr. Niven’s story, was 
at least unhampered by poverty, for his father was a well-to-do 
manufacturer of flannelettes and shirtings and winceys, and 
though Glasgow may not be exactly a beautiful city, its 
painters and etchers have of late won a European reputa- 
tion. But though the stimulus of opportunity was not 
wanting, Martin was seriously handicapped in the race. 
He had talent and persistence of a sort, but he lacked 
confidence and driving-power. He was not of the stuff of 
which rebels are made, and his filial devotion stood in the 
way of hisemancipation. He was only a boy of sixteen, and by 
no means sure of himself, when his father took him away from 
school and put him in the business. Moreover, he was partly 
reconciled to a commercial career by the belief that he could 
turn his talent to practical account in the designing of patterns. 
Applied art his father could understand and tolerate, but as 
an independent means of livelihood—art was starvation, and 
he felt that he would be acriminal not to prevent that. But the 
real obstacle was Martin’s mother, who was devoted to her son 
in her exacting way, but regarded art with horror as incom- 
patible with morals or even decency. The story is founded on 
the interaction of these three characters, and while it ends in 
the complete conversion of the father, the tragic dénotiment is 
precipitated by the invincible Puritanism of Mrs. Moir. 
Martin's apprenticeship to business is described in great but 
never wearisome detail. He very soon recognizes his incom- 
petence, but, in his own words, he “ would like to get through 
without having to put up a fight.” His love for his mother 
blunts his resolve. He drifts into ineffectual truancy, yet 
does not wholly neglect his work. The wisest of his brother- 
clerks recognize that he is on the wrong tack long before he 
is moved to take the plunge. Yet the final impulse comes in 





* Justice of the Peace. By Frederick Niven, London: Eveleigh Nash, [63,] 
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a wholly unexpected and dramatic way. A Canadian buyer 
discovers that he is colour-blind, and when his opinion is 
confirmed by a great oculist his mother seems to have won 
the day. How with this defect can he ever become an artist ? 
But his sense of form and his draughtsmanship are recognized 
by experts, and his father consents to his attending an art 
school as a sort of half-timer. From the first his mother 
scents moral pollution in his new surroundings, and in a 
moment of madness he insults her, quits his home, and 
starts life on his own resources, earning enough money 
as a silver polisher to pay for his keep and fees. For a 
while his father stands aloof, misled by his wife’s reticence— 
she never shows him a penitent letter from his son—but later 
on the misunderstanding is cleared up, and when Martin 
justifies himself by winning a scholarship the reconciliation 
is complete. The sequel shows Martin steadily advancing in 
his art in the studio of a French painter in Paris, winning 
laurels as an illustrator and exhibitor, yet wounded and 
saddened by the veiled but unmistakable hostility of his 
mother. As in his boyhood, so in his early manhood, he felt 
“wildly hopeless over the belief that to his mother the proof 
of any talk of affection could best be given by doing things he 
did not want to do—‘for mother’s sake, because you love 
mother.’” His father came much nearer to him than his 
mother; and yet it was her affection that he craved—‘an 
affection which she seemed to demand and ignore.” The 
story gains in variety, while it loses in concentration, from its 
twofold motive. It gives us a series of studies of artists in 
various stages of development—Martin, the Big Man at the 
Glasgow Art School, his friend Wilson, his French master, 
to mention no others—but the central interest is in the human 
relations of Martin and his parents, and, above all, in the 
strange and perplexing character of Mrs. Moir. Some authors 
contrive to bore us by manifesting a love for their characters 
with which they are unable to infect their readers. Mr. 
Niven’s ruling passion is not love but dislike for Mrs. Moir. 
For a long time we are inclined to ascribe her perverse attitude 
to a mixture of Puritanism and jealousy; jealousy of her son's 
art as detaching him from her and estranging her from her 
husband. It is only quite late in the book that the real 
motive is revealed in a strange and wholly unfounded misread- 
ing of her husband’s innocent attachment to a girl whom he had 
known before his marriage, with whom he had resumed friendly 
relations after it, and who had been an artist. Recognizing 
in her son certain qualities which reminded her of Jessie Ray, 
she came to transfer to him the jealousy she had felt for the 
woman whom she had replaced in her husband's affections. 
These perverted “maternal impressions” warp her whole 
nature, and, beginning somewhut like a modern Mrs. Jellyby, 
she develops into a fanatical votary of social purity, half- 
baked American theology, “freak” philanthropy, and un- 
scientific eugenics. Not only does she wreck her husband’s 
domestic happiness, but she is the cause of her son's premature 
death, for Martin dies of a brain seizure brought on by 
reading a letter from her pen in the same paper which 
contains the notice of his first scrious exhibition. The shock 
is too much for his father, who soon follows him to the grave. 
We cannot acquit Mr. Niven of a certain amount of gratuitous 
agony-piling inthe closing chapters of the book, or of exaggera- 
ting the amount of cruelty that may be inflicted by a virtuous 
woman. The best excuse that can be offered for Mrs. Moir 
was that she was not quite sane, yet we are not sure that Mr. 
Niven means us to regard her in that light. On the other 
hand, the conflict between filial piety and the instinct of self- 
expression is finely done. Mr. Niven, in fine, has given us a 
powerful, engrossing, disquieting book, but it is far more 
convincing as a study of the artistic temperament than as a 
criticism of Puritanism. 





The Red Virgin. By G. F. Turner. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—In the town of Weidenbruck, in the year 1911, Karl, the 
young and rightful heir to the throne, Cyril, Regent and 
ambitious villain, Fritz von Friedrichsheim, and many others, 
fought out the destinies of the kingdom of Grimland and, 
incidentally, their own loves and hates. There were riots 
and bloodshed in the fight, and full-flavoured romance and 
splendid heroism, and in Mr. Turner's hands it all makes a 
capital story, reminiscent of Zenda, and of the brave deeds 
that were done there. Mr. Turner is a newcomer to the ranks 
of novelists, and, with a wider experience, he will become more 





skilled in the art of brevity. Ie will also realize that even in 
the writing of a book of adventure there is a call to use fine, 
pure English, and will, it is to be hoped, find time for more 
careful reading of his proof-sheets. These faults are, how- 
ever, easily forgiven, since Mr. Turner has discovered the 
real secret of romance—the victory of true, haman men and 
women, in incredible situations, against overwhelming odds; 
and we congratulate him on a stirring story and on the 
possession of sufficient moral courage to allow virtue to 
triumph in the end. 

Snake and Sword. By Percival Christopher Wren. (Long- 
mans and Co, 6s.)—The true lover of Kipling cannot afford, 
in these days of sentimental and introspective novelists, to 
be narrow-minded; he should extend his admiration to those 
also who follow in his train. Therefore we welcome all that 
Mr. Wren will give us, since his work must certainly be 
labelled “School of Kipling”; indeed, if it were not so fresh 
and so delightful, and if we did not wish to avoid any criticism 
which could possibly be construed as derogatory, we would 
accuse its author of plagiarism and have done with it. Here 
is a second Mulvaney come to life in the person of O’'Shaugh- 
nessy, here are the chapter headings of not too relevant 
poetry, here the familiar and effective use of capitals: “ No, 
young Piggy-wee,” replied Dam. “ Gettin’ old an’ fat: Joints 
stiffenin’. Come an’ sit down and hear the words of wisdom 
of your old Uncle Dammiculs, the Wise Man of Monksmead.” 
Who, chancing with an open mind upon such as this, could 
fail to recapture the first joy of his acquaintanceship with 
Stalky? We cannot, however, deny that Mr. Wren has 
marred his work with two rather serious faults. He is lacking 
now and then in self-contro!, notably when writing of the 
Army and of the life of a gentleman-ranker; and he has 
based the whole of his novel on a case of hereditary terror of 
snakes so overwhelming and so complex that we should 
hesitate to accept it as a psychical possibility. 

ReaDABLE Novets.—The Judgment of Eve, By May 
Sinclair. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The tone of Miss 
Sinclair’s stories is a little unpleasant, but they are, as her 
work usually is, clever and dramatic. The Red Wall. By 
Frank Savile. (Thomas Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.)—A capital 
tale of love and adventure in Panama and Riego, wherein the 
hero is invariably and marvellously attended by success.—— 
The Reconnaissance. By Gordon Gurdiner. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s8.)—This story, which begins admirably in South 
Africa, falls off into rather conventional sentiment. Mr. 
Gardiner has the makings of a first-rate novelist, if he will 
cultivate the stronger, less romantic side of his work.—— 
Leviathan. By Jeannette Marks. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This spirited story of a man’s victory over the drug habit 
is somewhat marred by its conventional ending, and by the 
difficult “ dialect” of a negro servant. Megan of the Dark 
Isle. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Alston Rivers. 63.)—A lengthy, 
pleasant, dull story of North Wales, of its people and its 
legends.——Silver Sand. By 8. R. Crockett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Lovers of Mr. Crockett’s work will find in 
this, his last novel, all the heroism and history and keen fresh. 
ness of style that they admired in bis early tales.——The 
Story of a Circle. By M. A. Curtois. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—The author chastises with a heavy hand the charlatans of 
psychical research: but we cannot help admiring a man who, 
in the middle of an impassioned speech, “ paused for a moment 
to grind his teeth, and then went on.” 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
“Shastri—Shyster,” by Henry Bradley. “Traik—Trinity,” 
by Sir James A. H. Murray. (Clarendon Press. 5s. each.)— 
The quarterly sections of the great Oxford English Dictionary 
continue to appear with an unfailing regularity which reflects 
high credit on the editorial arrangements. The April section 
completes the eighth volume, to the end of “Sh.” It is a 
curious tribute to the comprehensiveness of the work that 
this part begins with a Hindi word and ends with an 
American one. ‘This section is unique, however, in the entire 
absence (except for phonetic abnormalities, as in 


ole 


” 
surine 
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and “shivaree”) of words from Greek, Latin, or French. The 
July section carries the dictionary well into its tenth and last 
volume. This section alone contains nearly four thousand 
words, very few of which are of purely English origin: there 
are thirty pages of words beginning with the Latin prefix 
trans. It is impossible to overestimate the usefulness of this 
monumental work. 





Essays. By Alice Meynell. (Burns and Oates. 5s. net.)— 
George Meredith once said of Mrs. Meynell’s essays that 
Matthew Arnold would have acknowledged that she could 
write and Carlyle that she could think—and he selected good 
judges. A delicate and austere distinction is visible alike in 
her thought and her language. She has written too little: 
this “collected edition” of her prose contains less than three 
hundred pages, even though three or four new—and very 
charming—studies of famous women are added to what we 
prized already in out-of-print booklets. But we find some 
compensation for the small bulk of her work in the fact that 
every essay is worth reading several times over. 





Bannockburn. By John E. Morris. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net.)—In this brief but very interesting “ centenary 
monograph” Mr. Morris discusses some of the problems con- 
nected with the famous battle of which we have just been 
celebrating the six hundredth anniversary. He shows good 
reasons for supporting Mr. W. M. Mackenzie’s theory that the 
battle was fought on the Carse of Stirling, not on the upland 
where it bas usually been located. He discusses the tactics of 
Bruce, and shows that their result was “to make Englishmen 
think ”’—a wholesome result of our defeats—and to lead up to 
the military system which triumphed at Crecy. The book is 
worthy of its theme. 





The Study of Modern History in Great Britain. By C. H 
Firth. (H. Milford. 6d. net.)—In this paper, read last year 
at the International Historical Congress, Professor Firth 
points out that the progress of historical study in any country 
depends mainly on three factors—* the nature of the education 
given in its schools and colleges: the organization of the 
national archives and the accessibility of the materials which 
they contain: the provision made by the Government for the 
publication of historical documents.” He shows that in this 
country there is much room for improvement in each of these 
respects, and suggests the line which such an improvement 
ought to take. 





America and the Americans from a Chinese Point of View. 
By Wu Tingfang. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Gold- 
smith, in one of his most entertaining productions, put his 
criticisms of English society into the mouth of a Chinese 
traveller. He tells us in the preface that he did his best to 
give local colour to his imaginary philosopher. “The Chinese 
are always concise; sois he. Simple; sois he. The Chinese 
are grave and sententious; so is he... . The Chinese are often 
dull; and so is he.” In every particular but the last, Dr. Wu 
Tingfang reminds us of the ingenious Lien Chi Altangi. But 
there is not a dull page in his book, and the clearly cut 
impressions which he formed of American life and society 
during eight years’ residence at the Chinese Legation in 
Washington are set forth with a dry humour which bears out 
the reputation that he left behind him in the United States. 





The Vanguard. By E. B. Bronson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This entertaining volume deals with gamblers and road 
agents, “bad men” and cowboys, poker games and mining 
ventures. The crack of the revolver and of the stock-whip 
sounds throughout its pages. The author himself was on the 
side of law and order, and claims to have been one of “ that 
vanguard of unlettered and unsung heroes, who as stage-coach 
messengers, treasure guards and marshals” daily staked their 
lives in a battle with “noxious social weeds,” and helped to 
pacify the early trails and towns of the Middle West. 





The Essence of Astronomy. By Edward W. Price. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book aims at explaining, 
in non-technical language, the “ things everyone should know” 
about the sun, moon, planets, and stars. The author is far 
from being a Proctor or a Ball, and deals too much in figures 
to be very readable. But he seems to know his subject. 





LT 
The Round Table. No. 15. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 64.)~ 
This admirable political quarterly continues to preserve its 
high standard of interest. The article on domestic affairs ia 
mainly devoted to an historical commentary on the recent 
development of the Irish question, from Mr. Churchilj’s 
militant speech at Bradford to the third reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, A final section analyses the Budget, and 
points out that the “revolutionary” financial measures of 
the present Government must lead to “great extravagance 
and waste among public departments.” The opening article 
is an exhaustive discussion of “ Naval Policy and the Pacific 
Question,” from the Australian as well as the British point 
of view. “The naval policy adopted by the Defence Con. 
ference of 1909 has entirely broken down,” and we have still to 
attain a permanent solution of the problem of keeping peace 
in the Pacific. There are also articles on the position of 
Indians in South Africa and the South African Constitution, 
besides the usual review of affairs in the other Colonies, 


Prehistoric London. By E.O.Gordon. (E.Stock. 10s. 64 
net.)—It is rather late in the day to revive the legend of 
Brutus, grandson of Aeneas, as the eponymous hero of 
Britain. Yet this task is essayed in all seriousness by Mr. 
Gordon, who finds “the surest proof of the personality of 
Brutus” in the Brutus Stone at Totnes, on which the Trojan 
Prince is said to have set foot “ when he landed in Britain 
some few years after the fall of Troy, 1185 B.c.” 





The Annual Register, 1913. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—This 
long-established annual provides the politician and the 
journalist with a very convenient and trustworthy review of 
the public events of the past year, both at home and abroad. 
The only criticism we have to make on it is that its utility 
would be much increased if it were possible to issue it earlier 
in the year, to do which is mainly a question of editorial 
organization. In other respects we have no fault to find 
with it: alike for comprehensiveness and accuracy it has 
earned a well-deserved reputation. 





On Life and Letters. Second Series. By Anatole France. 
(John Lane. 6s3.)—M. France’s style is so personal and 
charming that it is bound to lose something in translation, 
but what he says is always so interesting that it can be read 
with pleasure in Mr. A. W. Evans’s dignified English. This 
second volume of La Vie Littéraire includes many striking 
adventures of a soul amongst masterpieces. 


Catalogue of Scientific Papers. Compiled by the Royal 
Society. Vol. XIII. (Cambridge University Press. £2 10s. 
net.)—The Royal Society is doing a great service to students 
by undertaking to catalogue the vast mass of scientific papers 
published or read in the nineteenth century. The work is now 
complete up to 1883, and the present volume (A—B) is the 
first of the last series, from 1884 to 1900. This volume alone 
contains 63,271 entries ! 





Historical Sketches of Old Charing. By James Galloway. 
(John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 10s. 6d. net.)—These 
interesting studies in the history of London were written by 
Dr. Galloway at the request of his students at Charing Cross 
Hospital, for the benefit of which admirable institution they 
are to be sold. They deal chiefly with the hospital and chapel 
of St. Mary Roncevall, founded in the reign of Henry HL 
at the village of Charing—where Northumberland Avenue 
now runs. Dr. Galloway appends an account of Charing 
Cross and the other monuments to Eleanor of Castile. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—»——_ 


Barclay (Sir T.), Thirty Years’ Anglo-French Reminiscences, 1876-1906, 8vo 
ened 7 ° (Constable) net 14/0 















Canuck (J.), Seeds of Pine, cr Sv0 ........:.ccceeseseeesenes (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Carpenter (R.), The Tragedy of Etarre, cr 8V0............000++ (H. Milford) net 50 
Cobb (T.), Andrew and his Wife, cr 8V0 ........cccssescseeesseeneees (Mills & Boon) 6 
Cobden (E. M.), Sylvia Saxon, Cr BVO .....c:ccceecceceeeeeeeeseneetsesees cenens (Unwin) 60 
Coit (S.), The Soul of America, cr 8vo . Macmillan) net 8/6 
Cross (V.), The Greater Law, Cr 8V0.......c0-se-ssesseesseneeenenenensasenseseesens ng) 60 
Darday (O.), Crab Apples, cr 8vo ........ .(M. Goschen) net 50 
Druery (C. T.), The Pig’s Tale, 8¥0  ......s0..s.cssssesesssseerensenees (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Fisher (D. C.), The Montessori Manual, Svo................ ....(K. Paul) net 5,0 
Fryer (E. A.), The Mary Frances Sewing Book, 8vo (Harrap) net 6/) 
Fryer (J. E.), The Mary Frances Cook Book, 8vo ... (Mareap) net 50 
Green (A. K.), The Mystery of Dark Hollow, cr 8¥0 ........0-.+.:s:0000-(2 ash) 69 
Grundtvig (S.), Danish Fairy Tales, BVO... ........... ceeceseeeeeees Harrap) net 3.6 
Hauptmann (G.), Dramatic Works, Vols. III. and IV. (M. Secker) each net 5,0 
Hill (R.), In Andalusia Long Ago, roy BVO ..........cccceceeeeeeeereeceeees (Low) net 5 
Holmes (E.), In Defence of What Might BDA, BUC ..corciccceeses (Constable) net 46 
Hornung (E, W.), The Crime Doctor, Cr 8V0 ......cccseesesseeeceeeeeeeeenes (Nash) 6/0 
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Housman (L.), The Royal Runaway and Jingalo in Revolution, cr 8vo 


































(Chapman & Hall) 6 
W.), Historical Account of Charing Cross Hospital and Medical 
a th Gis cmeaneseonoesenpeonnnaggacensaguueimeqnapedpeveusenesseumeclaaenid (J. Murray) net 21/0 
Janvier (T. A.), At the Casa Napoleon, Cr 8V0.......0.c00esereeeneeee- ++... (Harper) 6,0 
Johnson (S. C.), Saturday with my Camera, 8vo. ...(Rickards) net 3/6 
Jones (L. H.), The Tinplate Industry, 8vo........ = =» + + Swe net 7/6 
Lanc r (M.), Electric Cooking, Heating, and Cleaning, &c., Svo 
epaheegas . ; (Constable) net 3/6 
bie (L. K.), The Lights are Bright, cr 8VO ..........seseeeeereerseeees ...(Harper) 6/0 
mor Boke (J.), Economic Geography, 8vo..... .(L Pitman) net 7/6 
Merwin (S.), Anthony the Absolute, Cr 8V0 .....ssesserecsereereneenees (Richards) 6/0 
Norman (E. A.), Life versus Romance, Cr 8V0 ..........0.ceeee00» .... (Nutt) 60 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, IV. end *vess) net 12/6 
Pixley (F. W.), Clubs and their Management, 8vo............... (I, Pitman) net 7/6 
Schurman (J. G.), The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913, cr 8vo (H. Milford) net 46 
Sturgeon (M. C.), Women of the Classics, 8vo (Harrap) net 7/6 
Thurston (E. T.), Driven: a Play, er 8vo..................(Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Tracy (L.), The House "Round the Corner, cr 8vo............... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
lor (J. M.), The Place of the Church in Evolution, cr 8vo(Constable) net 4/6 
alle (P.), Bolivia : its People, &c., 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Whitaker (H.), Cross Trails, Cr 8V0 ........0..s.cscssecssencsresernsrenetorneres (Harper) 6/0 
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EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 
Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paria, 
AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 








The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country, Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick, 


GOLF (iS Holes). 





TENNIS. FISHING. 
ss: MANAGERESS. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 


leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 
ccDE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London 


fELEPHONE— 
Gerrard £787, 





THOMAS & SONS, 
TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Gresvencr Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Fricciand, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd, 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, cr 4 Royal Exchange, £.G 


" BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 








HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE ? 


BOOKPLATES provide one more method—a very dis- 
tinctive one—of expressing one’s individuality in enduring 
form. 

ARTISTIC BOOKPLATES mark the possession of taste in 
the most unobtrusive manner. 

BOOKPLATES correct in Heraldry are increasingly valuable 
and interesting as Family and Historical Records, 

THEY are a permanent decoration of books, and by clearly 
indicating the owner they prevent the loss of many a 
cherished volume, 

Such Bookplates as these are designed and produced by me, at 
prices below the ordinary, because my trained stag of artisis 
and engravers are specialists in their art, 


Specimens with prices and Testimonials post free, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


a 


SUMMERY TREATMENT. 


This is a time when the warmly-clad man has cause for com 
idle tor him to rail at the weather. It will not chance 
The remedy is in his own hands. He should go to Gieve's, 
South Molton Street, W.—is held daily the Emporium for Men, 








to acer 





Quite a large number of the wiser folk have been to Gieve's lately an 
made their selection from the following articles :— 





Pure Siik Vests and Pants in graduated sizes from 20/- to 3°/« 
Sitk and Wool ditto ... oe ose ove oe from 15- to 25/- 
Lisle Ihread ditto oe os ono eve from 7/6 to 126 
Cashmere ditto ...  .. - oe from 106 to 2i/- 
Spun Silkditto .. .. - oe ose «» from 10/6 

These purchases have meant that there are a number of men bout 
who are quite cool and comfortable, rejoicing in the sun, not necessar seek- 
ing the shade, and envious of none. Their example is one to be emulat ud 
it has been known for a hundred and twenty years past that to get the right 


thing at the right price one must go to Gieve's, 


Now Gieve'’s is the abbreviation of the title of Gieve, Matthews, and 
Seagrove, Ltd., and the address is 65, South Moiton Street, New Bound street 
. No, 65 is the coolest and cheeriest building imaginabie. Men who dres 
well, and who dress economica 
knowing that everything the 


, 
3 
y, go there for their tailoring and outittinzg, 
possibly require can be obtained under oue 
Cad } ul 

s 

8 








roof. Although Gieve's carries out the best traditions of a West-End 
what may be called fancy prices are unknown. In fact, a visit there mea 
saving money, It only remains to be added that a fully illustrated cataloygu 
with )atterns and prices will be sent promptly on apphecation, 


OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 














sARI BISCUITS at each meal to 


They are palatable, nutritious, 
Analysis on every box, 


Take CALLARD’S KA 
replace bread and toast. 
harmless and effectual. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


ON 





Food Specialists to ail 
the great Hosp 


CALLARD & CO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 





als and 


LONDON, ENGLAND. Infirmarics, 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
c Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£E5,000,C0O. 
CLAIMS PAID................0000 £100,000,000, 


FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 
TEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE, 
N and weekly, in one of Canada’s most progressive and growing y s 
cities. Oldest 1ed and prosperous, Price £4,000, Easy payments. 

Address: W. H. KOUBERTSON, “Times,” Peterborough, Canada. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 

THE MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 

S¢ae%-* OF TECHNOLOGY, 


= 


daily 








APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


10 Manchester City Council invites applications for the post of 
antistan tr LECTURER in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, The appli- 
cant should have had experience of internal combustion engines or of some 
important branch of Mechanical Engineering work geained with a 
firm, and should possess a sound theoretical and pra tical 

ch of work. Commencing selary £200 per annum, 
ipt of applications, 15th July. Fe 
ment can be obtained from the REGISTBAR, 5 
Joler, 


other 
manufacturing 
knowledge of that bran 

Last day for the r 
and conditions of apy 
of Technology, Mane 





rm of application 
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ACANCY FOR AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS 
UNDEB THE CEYLON EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires an INSPECTOR of 
SCHOOLS for service under the Ceylon Education Department; salary £500, 
rising by aunual increments of £25 to £600. Candidates must be graduates in 
Honours of a British University, and qualified to inspect and examine higher 
work in English subjects and Classics in Secondary English schools. The 
ofticer appointed will be entitled to leave of absence and pension under the 
regulations of Government Service in Ceylon, and will be expected to assume 
duties at the beginning of October. 

Applications should be submitted BEFORE THE 1l4ta JULY in covers 
ee al to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 

ondon, S.W. 

SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 


N\GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 


WANTED, in October, for the Khedivial Training College, Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

LECTURER IN SCIENCE. (Experimental Physics and Chemistry.) 
Salary £430 per annum (L.Ey.35 per mensem), rising to £554 (L.Eg.45 
ed ), On 7 i ble staff. Allowance for passage out to 

igypt. 








Candidates must be under 35 years of age. Applicants must have taken a 
University Degree with Honours, and have experience as Teachers. Four 
lessons daily, on an average, Fridays ouly excepted. Summer vacation not 
less than two months, 

Applications should be addressed, not later than July 13th, 1914, to A. H. 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., from whom further 
information and copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected 
candidates will be interviewed in London. 








GYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


WANTED, in October, for the Khedivial Training College, Cairo, under the 
Ministry of Education :— 

TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES (SWEDISH SYSTEM). 

Appointment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary 
£369 per annum (L.Eg.30 per mensem), Allowance for passage to Egypt and 
for return at close of contract. 

Applicants must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. They 
must have had certified training in a course of Swedish Gymnastics, and have 
had experience in teaching in a school. Preference will be given to applicants 
who have also a University Degree. Daily work, Fridays only excepted, 
Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Applications should be addressed, not later than July 15th, 1914, to A. H. 
SHARMAN, Esq., c/o The Director, Egyptian Education Mission in England, 
28, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., from whom further informa- 
tion and copies of the Apptication Form may be obtained, Selected candidates 


will be interviewed in London, 
) ». naccammipmapemase COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DAVENTRY. 


A SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required in September next, 
principally to teach English Subjects; Geography or Drawing desirable as a 
subsidiary subject. A Degree, or its equivalent, and experience are essential, 
The salary offered is £90 per annuum, resident, rising to £110 per annum. 

An ASSISTANT-MASTER is also required in September next to teach 
Mathematics and Natural Science; experience in Cadet Corps work is also 
looked for, The salary offered is £110 per annum, resident, rising to £140 per 
annum. 

Further qeetiontens and forms of application, which must be returned not 
later than Monday, July 13th, 1914, can be obtained from the undersigned, 

County, Education O:iices, J. L, HOLLAND, 

Northampton. Secretary for Education, 
June 24th, 1914. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss TOOKE, M.A, 


WANTED, for September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with good Botany 
qualifications (Gardening desirable). 
mal subject, Elementary Mathematics. Good games a recommen- 

ation, 

Salary £90 to £120, according to scale. 

Yor application form (to be returned by 10th July) send stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope to PERCIVAL SHARP, Director of Education, Education 
Office, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

27th June, 1914, 


gp % sess SCHOOL BOARD. 
ORGANISER OF CONTINUATION CLASSES, 


The SCHOOL BOARD invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of ORGANISER 
OF CONTINUATION CLASSES, who willalso take charge of an Employment 
Agency which will be administered in conjunction with the Board of Trade 
Labour Exchange. The commencing salary will be £250 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £300 per annum, Candidates must 
possess educational experience and skill, and organising ability, and it is 
desirable also that they should have a thorough acquaintance with and special 
experience of Evening School work. 

- Canvassing for the appointment, directly or indirectly, will be a disquali- 
cation, 

Sixteen copies of the applications, and of three recent testimonials for the 
appointment, stating age, qualifications, and expeiience, marked on the outside 
cover “ Organiser,”’ should be lodged with the official form of application not 
later than SATURDAY, 8th August, 1914, with the undersigned, from whom 
full particulars regarding the duties attached to the post and official application 
form may be obtained, 

School Board Offices, JOHN E. WILLIAMS, 

Dundee, 2nd July, 1914. Clerk of the Board. 


ANTED, in September, in a Private Ladies’ School on 

the South Coast, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Mathematics, 

English Grammar, Drilling, and Games. Conversational French desirable, 

Must be a Churchwoman,—Write “J, X.,"" c/o J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 
5.Nicholas Lane, E.C. 


EQUIRED, in September, for a large Endowed Public 
Girls’ School, a MISTRESS for FRENCH, a Specialist who will be in 
charge of her Department. Essential: Honours Degree with residence 
abroad, knowledge of Phonetics, and good experience in modern methods, 
Initial salary, £140.—Apply to Miss GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde 
Park, Londou, W. Only suitable applications will be acknowledged. 


























NGLISH MONTESSORI TEACHER, experienced in 
Method and Lecturing, would like to hear of a LECTURESHIP or 
RESIDENT POST; five years Student and trained Teacher of Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. 
For further particulars please apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
Educational Agents, 36 Sackville 8 


treet, Piccadilly, W. 








OUNTY OF LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for i 
MODEEN LANGUAGE MASTER at Strand Shoo,” ‘* Position of 

Commencing salary from to £200, according to previous e i 
rising to £300 by yearly increments of £10. Candidates Souk have obtainal 
honours in a final examination for a degree held by a recognised University 
In special cases the degree requirement may be relaxed provided a candidate 
is otherwise specially qualified. A thorough knowledge of French and 
German, both written and oral, is essential. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the appoint. 
ment, vy sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankmen 
W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1la.m.on Monday, 13th July, 1914 
Every communication must be marked “ H.4.” on the envelope, : 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant, 
> ve of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the School is 
eligible. 

LAURENCE GOMME, 


Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council, 
»O aD O F. 


ovU sa EE O F 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of FORM 
MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Eltham, specially qualiiied to 
teach Mathematics and able to teach English. 

Commencing salary from £120 to £170, according to previous experience, 
rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10, Candidates should have obtained 
Honours in Mathematics in a final examination for a degree held by « 
recognised University. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelore to the EDUCA. 
TION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednes 
day, 15th July, 1914. Every communication must be marked ‘‘H.4,." on the 
envelope. 

Canvassing, ether directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. No 
relative of a member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the Schooi is eligible, 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


(oust COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 








YORKSHIRE, 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 




















The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE STUDY 
at the Bingley Training College for a period of one year only, commencing in 
September next. Sulary £175. Candidates must be women. Last date for the 
receipt of applications: 10th July. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 

OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZER OF EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 

Applications are invited for the post of HANDWORK LECTURER under 
the West Riding Education Committee. 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to conduct a number of classes for 
teachers and to visit public elementary schools to demonstrate, advise, and 
report as to the Handwork teaching. She will be required to devote the whole 
of her time to the duties of the post. 

Salary £150 per annum. 

Candidates must be women, preferably holding the Higher Froebel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public Elementary Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accom- 

anied by copies of three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education 

epartment not later than 9 a.m. on Tuesday, July 2lst. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


Bareey EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Miss D, L. BAKEWELL, 


WANTED, on September 17th, 1914, a FORM MISTRESS with Honours 
Degree in History. Buperience or Secondary Training essential. Subsidiary 
subject, Mathematics. Commencing salary £120 per annum.—Form of appli- 
cation (which must be returned to me not later than July 10th, 1914) may be 
obtained on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope from 
Education Offices, Batley, G. RB, H, DANBY, M.A. (Oxon.), 
June 27th, 1914. Director of Education. 


U XiveRrsity OF LONDON. 


Applications are invited from Graduates (Men) of British Universities for a 
SECRETARYSHIP in the Department of the Academic Registrar. Preference 
will be given to Graduates of the University of London, and to candidates 
between the ages of 25 and 30, Salary £200, rising by aunual increments to a 
maximum of £250 or £3(0, 

Requests for printed forms of application and further particulars should be 
marked on the outside ange yo and should be accompanied by an 
~~" 8 foolscap envelope. ‘Lhe last day for receiving applications is Friday, 
July 17th. 

University of London, 

South Kensington, 8.W. 











HENRY A. MIERS, 


Principal. 





PIRMINGHAM INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


The Birmingham Insurance Committee invite applications for the post of 
FEMALE VISITOR. Salary £104 per annum, 

The person appointed will be required to visit insured persons sufferin 
from consumption, and must be competent to give advice on hygienic an 
economic questions, The Visitor will also be required to visit and report 
upon patients referred to the Care Committee, and to carry out such other 
duties as the Clerk of the Committee shall direct, 

Preference will be given to applicants who have had training and experience 
in social work. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, qualifications, 
and present appointment (if any), accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, to be sent, not later than July 8th, 1914, addressed 
to the CLERK to the Insurance Committee, Birmingham. 

J. W. PARROTT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


OUNG LADY (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge) special know- 

ledge of accounts and thorough experience of office routine, desires 

SITUATION, private or otherwise—Box No. 694, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A LADY, A.C.P., desires temporary post to coach YOUNG 
BOY for School, from August. Highly recommended.—Address, Miss 
OLEMEN'S, Park Holme, Upper Tooting, S.W. 














~~ 
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ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


THE GOVERNORS of the above-named School invite applications for the 
following appointments for September :— ; 
- PORM MISTRESS specially qualified in French. 
residence abroad essential. Initial salary £115, 
@ FORM MISTRESS specially qualified in Geometry and Modern 
Geography. Experience essential; Degree desixable, Initial salary 
£110. 
APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
Ister than 18th July, 1914, to cae 
14 Cemetery Road, A, E, WHITBY, 
East Dereham, Clerk to the Governors. 
30th June, 1914. 


TSLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
l COMMITTEE, 


NEWPORT (I.W.) SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED).—WANTED, a 
FORM MASTER, especially qualified in Mathematics and Physical Exercises, 
Commencing salary £110 per annum. Applications, on form supplied for the 

», must be received not later than 20th July, 1914—JOLN DUFTON, 
Bok, County Council Offices, Newport, I. W., 26th June, 1914, 


Rio MOND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Experience and 





WANTED, to begin work on Septem ber 10th, a MISTRESS to teach Needle- 
work and Junior Form subjects. Training and experience essential. Good 
eonvereational French a recommendation. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience, rising by annual incremeuts of £5 to £130,— Appli- 
eations, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent 
before July 16th to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Parkshot, 
Bichmond, Surrey. 


pas city OF CORK CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD. 
THE CORK GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, 
Applicants must be members of ihe Church of Ireland or England, under 40 
of age, 2nd have a University Degree in Honours, 
Salary £250 per annum with a Capitation allowance of £1 per year for each 
pupil on the average attendance over 60, together w:th the Residence and 
mises at Siduey Place (free of rent and taxes) and the privilege of taking 








ers. 
There are 138 pupils at present on the Roll, viz., 18 Boarders and 120 Day 
s 


rther particulars and form of application, to be returned on or before 
Mist July, 1914, may be obteined on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 


envelope from 
Edmonton, Rev. RB. T, HEARN, LL.D., 
St. Patrick’s Hill, Cork, Hon. Secretary. 
Ist July, 1914, 


[YNiVERsITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 








ABERYSTWYTH, 
ALEXANDRA HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


APPOINTMENT OF LADY WARDEN, 

The Council of the College invites applications for the post of LADY 
WARDEN of the hostel for Women Students. The salary offered is £200 per 
apnum, payable terminally, together with board and residence at the hostel, 

Applications, which must be received not later than the 17th day of July, 
1914, should be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
ef the appointment may be obtained. 

Canvassing will be considered a ground for disqualification. 

J. H, DAVIES, M.A. 

Registrar, 





R. CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AMER- 

SHAM,.—Wanted, in September, ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach 
unior English and History throughout school, also Drill and a little 
Arithmetic. Degree and some experience essential; ability to undertake 
daties of Scoutmaster an advantage. Salary £120—£14), according to qualifica- 
hhons, &c., rising to £180, non-resident,—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 





| y+ EY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CORNWALL.— 
Applications invited for HEAD-MASTER ofa Dual School from September 
next. Salary £200 a year and House, Candidates must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom.—Applications to be made not later than 
July 10th on forms to be obtained from A. ISBELL, Correspondent, Fowey, 


N AIDSTONE GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(ENDOWED).—WANTED, for September: (1) SCIENCE MISTRESS, 
Principal subjects : Chemistry, Physics ; subsidiary: Botany, Hygiene, Elemen- 
tary Mathematics, Games. Degree and experience (other than during training) 
essential. ‘Training desirable. Initial salary, £130 per annum, non-resident, 
MISTRESS for PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT and to help with 
CRETARIAL WORK. Higher Froebel Certificate essential. Salary £100 
annum, non-resident-—Apply (before July 10th), with testimonials, to 
AD-MISTRESS, 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Foch pupil has separate 
bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 








CUsRe YMAN, Public School and Oxford M.A.,is prepared 

to receive into his large country Rectory TWO or THREE BACKWARD 
aud DELICATE BOYS, needing supervision.—Apply, in first instance, 
Box. No, 692, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


LECTURES, &c. 
CO PERW ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma ; the Arch bishop of Canterbury’s Diploma for teaching Theology; and 
the Cherweli Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees forthe 
three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Studente with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow suis not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from The Principal, 





qj oe e eaesee OF BIRMINGHAM, 


Cuancettor : The Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P, 
Parixcivat: Sir OLIVER LODGE, D,Se., LL.D., F.R.S, 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

DEAN & PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE: W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D, 
PROFESSOR OF FINANCE: A, W, KIRKALDY, M.A,, B.Litt. 
PROFESSOR OF ACCOUNTING: C, E. MARTINEAU, M.A., F.C.A, 
PROFESSOR OF COMMERCIAL LAW; F, TILLYARD, M.A, 


In addition to the purely Commercial Courses, Students in the Faculty have 
the advantage of the Courses provided in the other Departments of the 
University. 

Modern Languages are taught with special reference to Commercial 


its. 
ees of Bachelor and Master of Commerce are conferred on Students 
who satisfy the prescribed conditions, 

Commerce Students, as part of their degree work, may spend several hours 
each week in the Laboratories, Workshops, and Drawing Offices of the Scientifie 
and Technological Departments, 

The Degree Courses form an appropriate preliminary training for a manufac- 
turing or commercial! career, 

In the organization of its courses the Faculty has been assisted for the past 
seven years by an Advisory Board, including some of the leading business mem 
of the country, For further information apply to the undersigned, 

GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 











VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traiming for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge, Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 cuineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars a3 to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Jraining College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 






(\OURSE OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


This Course of Instruction is to provide systematic training for those 
undertaking public and social work. It furnishes the necessary training 
for Health Visitors, Welfare Managers, Charity Organization Secretaries, 
and other workers among the poor. 

The Course covers instruction both in theoretical and practical work. 

The Course extends over two years, but Students who hold an approved 
degree will be allowed to enter for the Diploma after one year’s study in suit- 
able subjects. 

‘There are Boarding Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply SECRETARY, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 


B EDFORD 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 
EASTER TERM BEGAN APRIL 307m, 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: TRE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: SiR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.., M.P, 

Dean : PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. 

For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tran), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the SECRETARY of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may board at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum), under the 

rsona! supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the COLLEGS 
1OSTEL may be obtained, 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Special attention 

given to training in Class Teaching and Lecturing.—Apply for information and 

advice to Miss DORETIE WILKE, Head-Mistress, South-Western Poly- 
technic Institute, Chelsea, 
Telephone: 899 Western, 


pus PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
VITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 


VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 






MALL DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOL, recently 
opened in connexion with North Foreland School for Students of 18 and 
upwards, Fees, 45 guineas a term.—Apply for further imformation to 

SECRETARY, North Foreland Lodge, St. 7 in ‘Lhanet, 
. = =— ——=3 





GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physics 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to beeome Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
A OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—The tone of the School and the 
stavdard of work are high. Modera Languages, Literature, and Music speeali- 
ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Hovses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examinaticn results. Gocd garden and field for games. References kindly 
permitied to Rey. RB. Paring-Gould, C.M.8., Rev. Cyril C. L. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.MLS., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL tor Prospectus, 
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Gtssee EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_—-- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncren Grar. 
Board and ‘luition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


G7. GEORGE'S: SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated). 
FOUNDED 1888. 
5 MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which little 
bege under seven are admitted). 

The School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new Buildings on Wind- 
mill Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 

A BOARDING-HOUSE, under the control of the School Council, adjoins 
the extensive playing-fields surrounding the School. 

EARLY INTIMATION is requested for Enrolment and also for Boarders. 
fs oe Examination for New Pupils takes }/ace on Saturday, 

uly lith, 

Prospectus and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 


MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 
eae. OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM began May 25th and ends July 20th, 


NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Kesident Statf, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. a, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough i ducation 

on modern lines, Speeial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if souninel 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


By: WBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


PAkRinG Tons, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


























RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 

Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
£xcellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Ac. Head-Mistress—Miss 
ORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Audrews), 
wo Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 


iz acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. ‘lennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Trincipals: Ihe Misses SALES, 
WALLASEY, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE,.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty miuutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose nts are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘lennis, Eea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin; 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘cacher for Physical Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G, Syinonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS. 
UNDER the ENDOWMENT of the WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
HABERDASHERS, 


SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING EXHIBITIONS are awarded every year. 

In addition to the School Boarding-House there are two others, one of which 
offers special advantages to girls with literary talent who wish to go on to the 
Universities, and at the other the daughters of clergy and professional men 
are received at reduced fees on special conditions.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





























Ss? FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistreses—Miss LUCY S11.COX. 
Summer Term began Friday, May sth, aud ends Tuesday, July 28th. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examination in July 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham. 


RE 
i; NGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


ee 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swi 
&c, Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914, 
( \aaee LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botan: by 
B.Sc. In 1914R.H.S, Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 
= — - — = = = a ——————"} 
| INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medial References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 


Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Patron—H.M. KING GEORGE VY, 

Cuatnman—LORD MORETON, 
Vice-Caoainman—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
Paixcirat—PROF. J. R, AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A, 

For Land Owners, Laud Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 

Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Poultry); Forestry (Earl Bathurst’s Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one year; 
Special Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy 
and members of Civil Service, &c.). Cirencester, 2 to 2$ hours from 


Paddington. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6ra. 
For details apply to Principal. 

RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. Gentlemen's sons 
only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK WARD or DELICATE 
BOYS. RIDING, Shooting. GENERAL EDUCATION, Coaching for Army, 
University, &c.—P. J. B. TILLARD, B.A., and R. E, ABBOTT, Principals. 








I OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar. 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should te made to the Head-Mester, the Kev. F. ps W, 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 
I LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 17th Sept, 
1914. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


IN@’S BOKROOL, BBU TO RB. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

‘the DATE OF THE ABOVE EXAMINATION HAS BEEN CHANGED 
TO JULY 21 AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Six Scholarships offered for 
competition. D. E, NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNF, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'TER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 

















ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


JIGHGATE SCHOOL. — The Annual Scholarship 

Examination will be held at the School on November 19 and 2), 

when one Gladstone, four Foundation, and five Boarding Scholarships will 

be awarded. The amounts vary trom £41 to £64 per annum.—Application te 

the HEAD-MASTER before November 14, Applications for admission next 
Term should be sent in carly, as the School numbers are full. 





{LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £109 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for Army Candidates, and a 
PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for Day Boys. Examination in July. Par- 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 


Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Kev. W. F, BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


I PS WICH SCHOOL. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 

A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 

Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon, 


Boetrua mM 8 C H 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 














ov L 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
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ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Head-Master, H’ LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Full Prospectus on application. 

A SCHOLARSHIP OF £20 is offered for yo ow in July; age limit 14, 
Also an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP OF £20, for boys under 11, Par- 


lication. 
ten HOLALSHIP AND ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 17th. 


ASTBOURNSEB OCQOLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.3. 
LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool, Special Armyand 
ineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courtz, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Scholarships in March. 











Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 

wer School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 

ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 

tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 


Rovere NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
i 





8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
vy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


London, W. a . 


R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 
University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 
pares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c, 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
wash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links, Healthy life in country 
: ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ender the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
ebiained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. ©. SCHNELLE receives 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and BOYS in residence or daily. All speech 
defects corrected. Private and Class Lessons.—Write for Prospectus to 119, 
Bedford Court Mansions, Loudon, W.C. 


FOREIGN. 


EX, SWITZERLAND.—School for Girls. Excellent 
French taught. Splendid air. Salt, sea-waterbaths. Centre for winter- 
gports and excursions. Modern comforts. Large garden with magnificent 
view. Board £72 per annum.—Apply MLLE. AUSSET, Bex. Scotchwoman 
(M.A. Hons.) ready to accompany pupils in November. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab. 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business aud General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

et Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive girls to study French. A few VACANCIES for the Autumn. 
Piano, Singing, Cookery, Dressmaking, Art. Escort to Lectures, Galleries, 
Coucerts, good Plays and Operas. Only French spoken. Fine House and 
grounds near the Bois. Games. Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche. 


Hezipay 7 




















COURSES. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Ruz ve La Sonzonns, Paris. 


JULY. AUGUST. SEPTEMBER, 





Phonetics every day, Conversation, Grammar, French History and 
Literature. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 2,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
Management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 





RNGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful 
~ of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family Party or 
Bevera Ladies as PAYING GUESTS from July Ist. Private sitting-room 
rovided. Rooms available: 1 doub!e bed and dressing room; 1 large single 
edroom; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. Beautiful 
views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. River just outside grounds, 
Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all kinds, Terms by arrangement.—Box 
No, 682, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, W.C. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£ 5s.—8 days’ MONTREUX TOUR. No Extras. 
ROUND SWITZERLAND TOUR, £12 12s. 
15 days’ FINHAUT, CHAMONIX, GENEVA, £3 88. 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. 











\REECE, TURKEY, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, Kc. 

~, A SELECT CONDUCTED PARTY, September 30th. Visiting 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, DAMASCUS, NAZARETH, JERUSALEM, 
CAIR( ), &c, First-class throuzhout, Inclusive and Moderate. 

Free Illus. Bookiet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 











SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mai Rovrs, 


qj 2*e- 


CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


enh J ‘ ‘ J 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen, 
July Slst, GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, great cities, motoring 
through the Caucasus and Crimea). Aug. 14th, SWITZERLAND (Saas Fee 
and Zermatt). Sept., CENTRAL ASIA, (Turkestan), Immediate bookin 
necessary.— Mies BISHOP, F.R.G.S., *‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd, 8. W. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
an date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
T NGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
ss STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION, 
RAINING IN METHOD.—Graduates and others pre- 
pared for SECRETARIAL and RESEARCH WORK. Experience in 
office routine, card-indexing, —. committee work, accountancy, &c, 
Individual tuition.—Apply Central Bureaa for the Employment of Womea, 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


IIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 


= — = ———— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given tree by 
Mesars. GABSSEAS, THRING, and CO., 


o 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PAREN'S or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. _ i eee SAP i lt al 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES im Private 
‘amilies. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 


coe NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
> oeenatuaee ABROAD 


IN ENGLAND AND 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, wi.l be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 

upil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid, 
z & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.c, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


Berets SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 














Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) yree ectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTOES,and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Edneational 
Agents, Messrs. ‘Truman and Knightley are, in a large numler of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Princiyalsand responsible for the 
stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thusabletosupply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
CHOOLS KECOMMENDED GKATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesces, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pogot (Cantab.), Browxe (Oxon.), and 
Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


A ME. AUBERT’S AGENCY (Sst. 1880), Keith House, 
133-135 Regent Street, W., for English and Foreign Chaperons, Com- 
panions, Governesses, Assistant Mistresses, Lady Professors, and Teachers of 
special subjects, Secretaries, Readers, Lady Housekeepers, Lady Nurses, 
English and Foreign Schools for Girls and Boys, and Educational Homes 
recommended.—Teleg. Keithdon, Reg., London. Phone Regent 3627. 


MHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly eflicieut education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses an 
full particulars wiil be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pie- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
M0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ** Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 






— _ —__- — = 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEUNKE. 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 

Breathing, Kem | Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 

Chalets, Scientific Nou-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Meth« Department 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Llustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


“A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Dath, Massage 
and Electricity, Mesident Physician (M.D.), 
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ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close > moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Mot Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply a CANTAL, 0 Middlecott, Lising- 
ton, S. Devon, Tel, 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 


EACH HOUSE NURSING HOME, LITTLE- 
HAMPTON.—Medical, Surgical, Maternity Patients received; also 

Rest Cures. Fully-trained Nurses on the Staff and Masseuse. One or two 
VACANCIES will shortly occur for chronic cases.—Apply, MATRON, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EWELLERY WANTED D FOR CASH.—Gold, Jewellery, 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silvor, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate 

and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, the well-known and most reliable 

firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict 

rivacy guaranteed. may Se valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer 

= return. No transaction too , none too small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) 
Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to eee ow buyers, It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 























Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and ise INTERESTS 
CHASED or LO 


PUR granted thereo 
EQUITABLE REVERS IONARY NINTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

20 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
ASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 

Dr. H. FNOODWAED, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON _—— Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets, 

The Evenine News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from a 
nerfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North of 
England. A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, P -Z.8., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which specially appeal "to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with a 

son which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
= casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment — 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague, $e 

Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army an 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH A 
FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


























Comfortable Motoring 


More a matter of 
car construction 
than equipment 


Over-size tyres and extra-size cushions may be excellent 
palliatives for the discomforts of a “nervy” car, but caa 
mever give the inherent comfort of a Talbot—with its 
perfectly-balanced engine, smooth-running gears and luxu- 
rious susp A chassis tuned till all its complementary 





parts run in perfect unison, free from jar or wearisome 
vibration at whatever speed. A car of the utmost comfort 
to ride or drive, in which touring can never become tiring. 





The numerous successes by Te Talbot cars ia this | 





Speed and _ Reliability rials are conclusive proof 

that here is a s: ssing all those attributes 
s Efficient ervice, compatible with 

real conden. Catalogns all models on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED, 
Automobile Engineers, Barlby Road, North Kensirgton, W. 


























APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
Bay ALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AtBanr Memonrrat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M. Tus Krxa, 
READER of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their rormal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
_ Treasurer: Tur Eart or Harrowny. Secretary: Gowrrey H. HAMILTON, 


OYAL SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, High- 
lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George's Circus, Southwark. 
Established 1799. One of the largest institutions for the Blind ia the world, 
supporting and training over 200 blind pupils. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY PLEADED FOR. 


Rev, ST, CLARE HILL, M.A., J.P., Principal. 











Delicious, Wholesome & Refreshing. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 











PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° ° Medium 5° 2 


Ss 


White Label 
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a: | 1/6 per bottle 


—— (by post 3d. extra). 














Sold only by BOOTS THE CHEMISTS, who 


guarantee it to be the best of its kind extant. 


Regesan Fruit Saline 
contains the natural medicinal properties 
of the Grape and the Lemon. 


Regesan Fruit Saline almost instantly relieves Headache, Nausea, Fletuleace 
and Sickness, and has the additional advantage of being a purifier of 
the blood. 


Regesan Fruit Saline does not cause depression or any disturbing after- 
effects, and its gentle action is not in the slightest degree irritating. 


This pleasant and refreshing saline quenches thirst, cleanses the stomach, 
clears the tongue, purifies the blood, allays feverish heat, cures acidity 
and heartburn. 


Chief London Branch: 


182 
Regent St. 
W. 


555 BRANCHES in Town and Country. Regesan, Ltd. 


Guaranteed 
and sold 
only by 
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The Self-filli 
The Sai-filiog Den op 





L Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens, 





= 


“You simply dip it 
into any ink this 
way 


“ Then press down the rod, and 
the Onoto fills itself in a flash. 
And it is full—full of ink, not 
part ink and part air. Anywhere 
that there is ink, your Onoto isa 
fountain pen—not a ‘ forlorn hope | 
No need to hunt for a filler. 


“And no fear of leakage. A 
turn of the Onoto ‘head’ renders 
the Onoto a sealed tube. 


“Furthermore, by turning this same 
*head’ one can regulate the flow of ink 
exactly as desired for the work in hand. 
Consequently the Onoto never blots. 


“The makers guarantee it to last a 
lifetime. If it ever goes wrong they 
immediately put it right free of charge.” 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Jewellers, and 

Stores. Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on application 

te THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Lid., 319, Bunhil 
Row, London, E.C. 























A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on view. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 


For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just published by Story £ Triggs. 

May be had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 











| 





Clean-cut Square Wing. 4 


The B35, one of the many smart Castle 
Collars, has particularly clean-cut square 
wings, which impart an exceptionally 
distinguished appearance for Town or 
Evening wear, pth 2 and 2} inches. 
All Castle Collars are face] with our own 
make of Irish Linen. They are conse- 
quently far better than other 6d. Collars, 
a — are Ly = all shapes. Send 

. to-day for a sample collar (any sha: 
illustrated booklet. . _ anne 


UCAS 


Per Box of one dozen 
Postage 3d. extra. 5/1 1 
For those requiring a hetter quality collar we recommend our “ Royal” Brand. 
Made of Extra Fine Linen, with hand buttonholing. Price per dozen, 7/11. 
Postage ‘Ad. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 40 P Donegall Place, Belfast. 


























London : 156 Regent St. & 101 Cheapside. Liverpool : 22 Church St. 
All Post Orders to Belfast. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 


I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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HUHUGNIRULEU GHG ELSA AHNVERUUSUOOEAUHOEOOULGEREUSEEUEE SGU: 
SAVOY Ce 

‘ Ready - for - use’ A 

SUITS 


A Savoy Innovation for Busy Men. 
Every type of figure fitted. 


You may walk into the 
Savoy Taylors’ Guild 
just as you are, and 
walk out again inside 
half-an-hour in a 
new, faultlessly tailored Savoy 
Suit, fitting you to perfection. 






These ready-for-use Savoy Suits are 
in the very choicest of Fashion's 
materials, the workmanship through- 
out is the best that money can buy, 
and our experienced cutters an 
fitters will in a few moments make 
such necessary adjustments as may 
be demanded by individual require- 
ments, every detail of your personal 
tastes being most carefully observed, 


UEUEUEQOQUQUITURTORSEOEREQQNEOTUOTERESEQOGAUUESSSOONOEESOEGUEOOOAUUGEUUEGEAOEE 


Ht 


We shall be 
happy to explain 
this splendid con- 
venience more 
fully on request, 
by post or at a 


‘READY -FOR-USE’ 


5 ; SUI ES: personal visit. 


HUUUEEUUUOOSESOONUEDSG REN AODEEOUEOUOUGOEUEEUGTOONUOESEUNSUOUROGDEGROUSSNQUOEOYUUSESUEMONTUUUOUOSUAUOSEN UU 





EYYMDEALIOGIOUOOGGLAOSTAESHG0GDESEUTAASEO TASH EE 


HHH Re LEER ETAT ETTT 


= SAVOY LOUNGE SUIT, ready for USO coccccccccccccccccesoccscoocecees 55/- 

= SAVOY REEFER GEE, CORE GO WD cccccecescccccccctcccces from 60/- 

= SAVOY SPORTS COAT, ready for use ............... from 2 Guineas 

S OVERCOATS, ready for use ..........ccccccsscsesescceceececsecensee. from 63)- 

= * Personalities ”"—Our Guide to Men’s Dress-wear.................. Free 

= TAYLORS’ = §£7,88, 93, 94, 95, ND, == 
= S AV @) GUILD, LTD., and Savoy bey conto: = 
a 











By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen, 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD | 


LTD. 





| CHOICE JEWELS, 
| PEARL NECKLACES, | 
| EMERALDS, SAPPHIRES, | 
| ENGAGEMENT _ RINGS 
| 
| 





LTD. 
NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


| ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET } 


GARRARD | 
| 

















SAFE 
ANNUITIES 


HILE a Canada Life 
Annuity offers a 
return from two to five times 
as large, according to age, 
as that yielded by any first- 
class investment, this large 
increase zs not obtained at 
any sacrifice of security. 








Annuitants are protected 
by the whole of the assets of 
the Company, amounting to 
over £10,750,000, These are 
pe .odically valued by the 
Canadian Government, and, 
for the further protection ot 
Annuitants, the Company adopts 
an even more. conservative 
valuation than the Government. 


Value is good, security 
is good, but the combination 
of security and value makes 
the Canada Life Annuity the 
most desirable form of invest- 
ment it is possible to obtain, 


Write for booklet ‘‘ Making the 
Future Secure,” stating your 
age, to Mr. A. D. Cheyne, 
Manager. Your enquiry will 
receive his personal attention, 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


( Establis hed 1847) 
8 Canada Life Buildings, 
King Street, Cheapside, 


LONDON ee «A 


Pca—4 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND THEIR 
nething either in Dividends to 


Assurance 


Society specially for 


RELATIVES which 


THE 
spends 


Shareholders or in Commissions 


to Agents. 





LOW FREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,676,274. 


Bonuscs already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Cfice: 


2& 3 The fanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





THE OLDEST 
and STILL 
“The IDEAL 
PURE COCOA” 
FOR BREAKFAST 
FOR LUNCHEON 
FOR SUPPER. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. 
IN DAILY USE 
IN THE ROYAL 
COURTS OF 
EUROPE. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout ard Indigestion, 

fafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure LORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
oi this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
Trices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very euperior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Tezen Lottles or 6 Doren Tints Delivered Carriage 
TD aidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Jvial Urders of 1 Lozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
is Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,930,000, ‘Together......... £3,930,000 
Eeserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILI, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
‘ew Zealan 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS cre purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terme which may be ascertained on application, 
—SS=———_— == = — 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








THE SPECTATOR. 
Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anp Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West. Austravia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMs, 
Christchurch; H: Barture anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxcey, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 





VITTEL 
VOSGES 


The Most Up-to-date 
French Spa 


1 HOURS from London, Through 
Carriages from Calais, 5 Hours from 
Paris, by Luxurious Restaurant Trains. 


Season: 20 May 
to September 


CURE GOUT, Rheumatism, 
thenia, Diabetes, Liver 
Kidney Disorders, 
Bracing climate ; requires no after cure, 
First Class Hotels from Frs. 8 
per day inclusive,—Golf, Tennis, Racing and 
all the outdoor Sports. Highest class Theatre, 


Opera and Casino, Pine woods 2 miles from 
Hotels. 


Vittel Grande Source 


can be obtained at all the leading Stores, 
Chemists and Hotels in the United Kingdom, 
Qver 11,000,000 bottles sold yearly. Awarded 
Gold Medal, International Congress of Medi- 
cine, London, 1913, 


Neuras- 
and 


Full particulars Free from: 
VITTEL, 12 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application, 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


—_—_. 


Terms of Subscription, 
ParYaBLE In ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 
vartof the United King- 
om ove one 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, Shi 
Japan, &e. 





Half- Quar- 
ry terly. 
£1 86,...0143...072 


£1126...0163..082 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE EAST & THE WEST. 


A_ QUARTERLY REVIEW F 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS 


Vor, 12, Juty, 1914, No, 47 


CONTENTS. 

Medical Missions in India. 

By Lorp Sypenuam (formerly Governor of 

Bombay). 
he = = of Bahaism. 

the Rev. S. G. Wixsox, D.D, issi 

Presih on, D.D, (Missionary in 
Suicide in Japan. 

By Susan BaLiarp, 
India. 

By Bisnor Montecomery, 
Education and Evangelism. 

By James L. Barton,D.D. (Secretary of Americag 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions), 
The present situation in the education 

of Indian women. 
By ELeanor McDouGatt (Westfield College), 
A Layman's visit to Zululand. 
By 'T. C. CotLerr. 
Opium in the Villages of Bengal. 
By D. 8. Barrey. 
Separation of black and white in the 
Church, 
By Canon Mercrr (Zululand), 
Editorial Notes. 
Reviews of Books. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTs, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 





NOW READY—FOR JULY, Price 1s. net, 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Epirep BY THE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Dr. Sanday and the Creeds. 
Ly the Rev. MAURICE JONES, D.D. 
Il, The Sense of Sin in Great Literature, 
1. Introductory. 
By one Rev. JOHN A, HUTTON, MLA, 
Glasgow. 
Ill. Studies in Christian Eschatology. 
6. Future Judgment, 
By the Rev. Professor H. B, MACKIN. 
TOSH, D.Phil., D.D. 
IV. Notes on the Fourth Gospel. 
The ene. of Lazarus and its 
Result; The Week before the Passion, 
By the Rev. Principal A. E, GARVIE, 
M.A., D.D. 
V. A Plea for the Four Trumpets. 
By the Rev. J. T. DEAN, M.A, 
VI. Papias and the Gospels. 
By the Rev. W. D. ALLEN, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
VII. Interpretation of Certain New Testa- 
ment Passages. 
By Professor ALEX. SOUTER, Litt.D. 





Hopper & Sroveurton, Publishers, London. 
*,° Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. United States 
and Canada, $3. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss Tuackerar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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Booxstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue InrernaTionaL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tue Susscrirption News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wa. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CuHapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 





Tue Ancio-Amenican Booxse.iino Deport, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 
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THE LAST STAND By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE nv EAE ™ 
ROUMANIA AND HER NEW TERRITORIES 


By A BULGARIAN 
SCOTT: WAVERLEY : July, 1814 
By THOMAS SECCOMBE 
IRISH VOLUNTEERS 


By M. MARLOWE 
THE INSURANCE Aer AT WORK 
By SIDNEY WEBB & ROSE GARDNER 
THE LAW IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA REGARD- 
ING CONFESSIONS TO THE POLICE 
By HIS HONOUR JUDGE MACKARNESS 
GLUCK AND REFORM OF THE OPERA 
By CLEMENT A. HARRIS 
THEOLOGY—PTOLEMAIC OR COPERNICAN 
By Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, D.D. 
SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WAGE EARNERS 
By MISS N. ADLER, L.C.C. 
THE MORAL PROTECTION OF THE YOUNG 
By LADY BUNTING 
THE HOME SECRETARY’S CRIMINAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION BILL By THOMAS HOLMES 


CHILDHOOD, TERROR AND THE GROTESQUE 


By W. M. LETTS 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—7o secure the peaceand safety 
of the Country and the §mpire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defcnco. 

TERMS OF GUESCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 





£ s. | 2s. d. 
en one 25 0 O| Members ... sxe soe oe oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon.  --~: rare 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Membe 1 1 O| and Journal... ... 05 0 
The Subscription of L adies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA ee carnantincatatendted S.W 


=— SS 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OuTsipE PaGe (when available), 14 Guineas. 
£12 12 

6 


Page ... a 
Half-Page (Column) eve 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) vee 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) ... 
Half Narrow Column eee 
Quarter Narrow Column ... 
Column (Two-thirds width of Page) 


CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page, £16 16 0. Inside Page, £14 14 0. 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 
bs.; and ls. a line for every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s 
an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
an inch, 
Displayed advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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JUST READY. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


AMERICAN PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
Author of “The Problem of the Immigrant,” “The Trade of the 
World,” &e, 


“ Always well-informed, thoughtful, and lucidly expounded.” 





THE BEST 6s. HOLIDAY NOVELS 
THE TALE OF LAL: — oe 


By RAYMOND PATON, 
Author of “The Drummer of the Dawn.” 

“Something of the magical glamour which the genius of Sir 
J. M. Barrie has east over Kensington Gardens will dwell! about 
Trafalgar Square in the mind of every reader, child or adult, of 
this delightful fantasy. ‘There have been few wittier, few 
tenderer, “few more charming books published for many a long 
year.”—Sunday Times. 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


By EDWIN PUGH, 
Author of “ Punch and Judy,” “ The Proof of the Pudding,” 





&e, 


“A well-knit, engrossing story—the work of a practised hand.” 
—Tines, 
“Excellent entertainment. ,.. Mr. Pugh has treated matters 
of real moment.”—Athenwum, 





TWO NEW AUTHORS OF DISTINCTION, 
THE ANVIL. Py LILITH HOPE 
“ The story is interesting, both as a study of the dangers of great cities to 
young women who do not know their way about and in the delineation of @ 
temperament spoiled by too much feministie freedom,’’—Scolsman, 


THE ROAD TO HILLSBROW. 
By ELLEN BEAUMONT LOVEDAY. 

** A novel recalling very pleasantly something of the Dickensian tonite. - 

“A book when 3 n aturalness and wholesomeness it would be impos : wible te 

overpraise." — Ne Vitness 


THREE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 





“There is no need to recommend Miss Kaye-Smith.... § She is modern, 
new in thought and plot and seatiment, and yet she is ever herself. . Miss 
mages Smith ‘e best 5 rece of work.’’— Spectator, 

THE CURSE OF CLOUD. 
By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND. 

“One of the best invented stories this writer has produce a. .+. An coach 
lent type of sensational story, with a strong plot and an al most breathles 
succession of incidents, The book is capital entertain — nt.’ 

— Sheffield Daily Telegvaphe 





SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 
By JOHN LITTLEJOHN. 


“ Athrob with sensation, in which love, hate, and intrigue are to the front 
together with breathlessly hairbreadth escapes, _ Rear lers whoare disap] ointed 
with this exciting story must be hard to ple ase.””"—Western Mail, 

A REMARKABLE NOVEL OF MODERN WARFARE, DIPLOMACY, AND LOVE, 
A BOOK THAT WILL PROVOKE DISCUSSION EVERYWHERE. JUST READY, 


THE LAST SHOT. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, 


The Famous War Gusnyentenh, 





A Sequel to the Author's Very Popular Romance, “ JOHN OF JINGALO.” 
THE ROYAL RUNAWAY 
AND JINGALO IN REVOLUTION. 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


The Cleverest and Funniest Novel of the Season. 





—— 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, ‘LIMITED. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE ENGLISH LAND SYSTEM 


A Sketch of its Historical Evolution in its bearing 
upon National Wealth and National Welfare. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, Lecturer in Modern History 
and Economics. 3s. 6d. net. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


By Professor J. A. CRAMB. Witha Preface by 
A. C. BRADLEY, 2s. 6d, net. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


A Practical Solution. The Report of the 
Unionist Social Reform Committee. By J. W. 
HILLS, M.P., Prof. W. J. ASHLEY, and 
MAURICE WOODS. Introduction by the 
Rt, Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., M,.P, 6d. net. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By VISCOUNT 
HALDANE, I. The Conduct of Life. II. The 
Meaning of Truth in History. III. The Civic 
University. IV, Higher Nationality. 2s. 6d. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF. A Narrative 
and Descriptive Biography with Pen-Pictures 
and Personal Recollections by those who Knew 
him. By FRANCIS FISHE BROWNE. 


STUDIES IN MILTON a 


AND AN ESSAY ON POETRY. By ALDEN 
SAMPSON. 8s, net, 


ENGLISH CHURCH WAYS 


Described to Russian Friends in Four Lectures 
delivered at St, Petersburg in 19144. By W. H. 
FRERE, D.D., of the Community of the Resur- 
rection. 2s. 6d. net, 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 


Historicai Account of the Hospital and Medical 
School. Including some Account of the Origin 
of the other Hospitals and Schools in London. 
By W. HUNTER, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.P., Dean 
of the Medical School. 21s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE 


Ecclesiastical, Decorative and Domestic: its 
Makers and Marks, By W. J. CRIPPS, 
C.B., F.S.A. A New and Thoroughly Revised 
(ioth) Edition. Illustrations. 21s. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





A NTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER issuing frequent 

Catalogues (which are sent + free on application) of BOOKS 
OLD, SCARCE, and CURIOUS, will be glad of addresses of Booklovers 
(ergo Bookbuyers).—MORTON, 1 Duke Street, Brighton. 





READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








From HEATH, GRANTON & CO.’S LIST 
THE BAN OF THE BORI 


(Demons and Demon Dancing in West ang 
North Africa.) Major A. J. N. TREMEARNE, M.A 
LL.D., &. Fully Illustrated, £1 18, not. [Just ready, 








Second Edition, with a Preface by Dr. OSCAR LEVY, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
NIETZSCHE 


G. CHATTERTON-HILL, Ph.D. 7s. Gd. net. 





With a Preface by Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


1829 B.C._—1914 A.D. F. A. M. WEBSTER. Fully Mus. 
trated. 6s. net. [Just ready. 





With a Preface by CARDINAL BOURNE. 
CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY, INDI. 
VIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 


FATHER HENRY DAY, SJ. 6s, net, 


CAPITALS of the NORTHLANDS 
IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of “Eastern Asia, a 
History.” With 22 Illustrations and 4 Plans. 68. net. 


Mr. Wm. Barnes Stevenr says (in the Academy): “An 
excellent work, and will be of great service.” 


WAR AND SPORT IN _ INDIA, 
1802-1806 AN OFFICER'S DIARY. 15s. net, 


Spectator.—* The diary gives a picture of campaigning that 
must be almost unique. . . . Such a book has a particular value, 
because the period of Lake’s campaigns, we thiuk, has never been 
exalted to its proper dignity in general esteem.” 














Fiest Lane, Londoa, 


Send for Complete List. 


Messrs. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


OOKS WANTED.—Vanity Fair; 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour; Romford’s Hounds; Ask Mamma; Plain or 
Ringlets; Pickwick Papers; Tower of London; Windsor Castle; Nicholas 
Nickleby ; and similar works in monthly numbers by Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth, &c. ; or illustrated by Cruikshank, Eeoeh. Phiz, Alken, &, 
—HECTOBR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


——— = — | 








Handley Cross; 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ANTIQUITIES AND WORKS OF ART. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., 

On MONDAY, July 6th, and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ANTIQUITIES AND WORKS OF ART, collected by Dr. VORETZSCH, of 
Hamburg, and the Property of the late THOMAS BLISS, Esq., of Conings 
burgh, Montpelier Road, Ealing, W 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, containing 
5 Plates, price 1s. each, 

On TUESDAY, July 7th, and three following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the FOURTH PORTION of the COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, formed by HENRY HUTH, Esq., and 
since maintained and augmented by his Son, ALFRED H. HUTH, Esq., of 
Fosbury Manor, Wiltshire, comprising the letters I,J, K, L. May be viewed, 
Catalogues may be had, price 6d. each, Lllustrated copies, containing 6 plates, 


price 23, 6d. each. 

On FRIDAY, July 10th, 
immediately after the Conclusion of the Sale of the Fourth Portion of the 
Huth Library, VALUABLE LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS, relating to the 
early history of Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea Islands. May be 
viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


\ 





ETCHINGS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 9th, at 1 o’clock precisely, ETCHINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters, including the property of Lady Binning of 

ellerstain, Kelso, N.B., from the collection of the late Mr. George Salting, 
comprising superb Etchings by Rembrandt, consisting of exceedingly choice 
impressions of the Landscape with a Sportsman, Landscape with a man carrying 
milk pails, Landscape with a man driving a flock of sheep, canal with a large 
boat, and other fine etchings; also interesting and characteristic drawings by 
T. Stothard, R.A., Sir D. Wilkie, F. Zurbaran, A. Canaletto, &c. Other pro- 

rties comprising fine modern etchings by J. McWhistler, Muirhead Bone, 

. ¥. Cameron, Sir Frank Short, Sir Charles Holroyd, Axel Haig, Frank 
Brangwyn, together with a few engravings in stipple, mezzotint, and line by 
English and foreign masters, including F. Bartolozzi, W. Ward, J. R. Smith, 
Cc, Turner, J. B. Cipriani, P. L. Debucourt ; humorous sketches and caricatures 
by G. Cruikshank and T. Rowlandson, fine plates from Liber Studiorum, by 
J. M. W. Turner. 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
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READY JULY 9th. 


The South Polar Times 


April—October, IgII, 


As Issued Typewritten, and in Three Parts, 
during 


The British Antarctic Expedition, 1910-1913 
(‘‘Scott’s Last Expedition ”’), 

Including contributions by CAPTAIN SCOTT and many other 

Members of the Expedition. 
Edited by APSLEY CHERRY-GARRARD, 
Assistant Zoologist to the Expedition. 

With numerous Coloured Illustrations, Silhouettes, Carica- 

tures, and Photographs by 


Dr. E. A. Wilson, Commander E. R. G. R. Evans, C.B., 
B. C. Day, D. G. Lillie, and H. G. Ponting. 


“Some of the happier witticisms seem to me fit for wider 
circulation than our journal enjoys at present.”—Carrain Scort’s 
Duar. 


“The illustrations are quite delightful, the high-water mark of 
Wilson’s ability.”—Caprain Scorr’s Diary. 


A Lithographic Reproduction in Fascimile. 





Demy 4to. Price &2 12s. Gd. net (if ordered before publication). 


*,* The Edition for Sale will be limited to 350 copies, each copy 
being numbered. The price will be raised to £3 3S, net on July 9th. 





A Full Prospectus, with Specimen Coloured Plate, 
may be had on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
NEW AMERICAN BOOKS 


A Stepdaughter of the Prairie. 
By MARGARET LYNN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Grorr.—** Miss Margaret Lynn is the first writer to make literature out of 
the ee rather the Missouri Valley, to be precise, Her book is one of 
the delights of the season,”’ 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


American Government and 


Politics. sy cHARLES A. BEARD, Associate 
Professor of Politics in Columbia University. New and 
Revised Edition. 8vo. 9s. net. 


The Soul of America. 4 Constructive 
Essay in the Sociology of Religion. By STANTON COIT. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





An Introduction to Kant’s Critical 
Philosophy. py Greorce 1. wuiryey, 


Assistant Professor in Princeton University, and PHILIP 
H. FOGEL, Assistant Professor in Princeton University. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





The Farm Woodlot. 4 iandbook of Forestry 
for the Farmer and the Student in Agriculture. By E. G. 
CHEYNEY and J. P. WENTLING. LUlustrated. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. [Rural Science Series. 


The Beginner’s Garden Book. 3, 
ALLEN FRENCH, Author of “The Book of Vegetables,” &c. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


—— 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
—S—_—_—_—_———— ~ - —— 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d. each, By post, 1s. 9d, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SPORT. 


The Happy Golfer. Being some Experiences, 
Reflections, and a few Deductions of a Wandering Player. By 
HENRY LEACH, Author of “The Spirit of the Links,” & 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FICTION. 


A Lad of Kent. sy uwerperr HARRISON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tur Times.— Proves once more how much can be done with adventures 
pure and simple following well-tried lines with the aid of a fresh pen, a sense 
of humour, plenty of invention, and a keen zest for the telling a stirrin; 
tale . . . a tale which will appeal alike to the man in almost any boy onl 
to the spirit of boyhood persistent in most men.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 


The Native Tribes of the Northern 


Territory of Australia. py satpwin 
SPENCER, C.M.G., F.B.S., Professor of Biology, University 
of Melbourne. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

Tux Giose.—“ Mr. Spencer describes his investigations of the customs of 
the tribes which inhabit territories of Australia still almost entirely unknown 
to the white man, and it is perhaps needless to say that these, particulaily on 
Melville Island, were ptt out at great personal risk to himself.” 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS. 


Restatement and Reunion. a sty 
in First Principles. By BURNETT H. STREETER, Fellow, 
Dean, and Lecturer in Theology and Classics of Queen's 
College, Oxford, &c., Editor of “Foundations.” Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Tur Timers.—“ A valuable contribution to the present discussion on questions 


of faith and order, and merits the sympathetic attention of members of every 
branch of the Church.” 


Greek Philosophy. part 1. Thales to Plato, 
By JOHN BURNET, LL.D., Edin. Professor of Creek. 
St. Andrews University. 8vo. 10s. net. 

si Phe Schools of Philosophy. 

LITERATURE, 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

The King of the Dark Chamber. 
A Play. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown §8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Theory of Poetry in England: 
Its Development in Doctrines and Ideas from the Sixteenth 
Century to the Nineteenth Century. By R. P. COWL, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Great Society. 4 Psychological 
Analysis. By GRAHAM WALLAS, Author of “Human 
Nature in Politics,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tus Times.—“ Mr. Wallas’s comments are excellent—to be commended to 
the study of every Civil servant in high office, every Minister, aud every 
county councillor, There are one or two shrewd sentences which it wou!d be 
to the public advantage to put up in board-rooms and municipal committecs, 
The last three chapters, and especially the twelfth, are full of sound aud 
opportune good sense.” 


Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. By 
J.A. HOBSON, M.A., Author of “The Industrial System.” 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tus Times.—" immeasurably above the mass of books on sociology, so often 
mere chatter about men and things. Mr. Hobson is an acute and original 
thinker upon economics. . . . In his latest work, marked by all his distinctive 
qualities and merits as an economist, he follows out and develops thouglits 
expressed in ‘The Industrial System,’ ‘The Evolution of Modern Capital,’ 
and probably even more clearly in his vindication of Ruskin as a social reformer 
and a scientific thinker.” ay Saas ‘i Sie 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 

The Theory of Relativity. py r. 
SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy at 
the University of Rome. 8vo. 10s. net. 

FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
A Treatise on Differential 


Equations. py A. R. FORSYTH, ScD, LL.D, 
Math.D.,F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 8vo. 
lds. net. 

SECOND EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


Principles of Metallurgy. by arruur 
H. HIORNS, late Head of Metallurgy Department, Birming- 
ham Municipal Technical School. Second Edition, completely 
Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

PART I. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Ancient Egyp ¢ Edited by Prof, FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.R.S., F.B.A. With Illustrations. Published 
Quarterly, 2s. net. Yearly Subscription, 7s. net. 

Principat Contents :—The Treasure of Lahun. By W. M. F. P, 
—Harageh, 1913-14. By R. Engelbach.—Excavations at Abydos. 
By Prof. Naville-—Hieratic Ostraka. By Dr. Spiegelberg.— 
Silversmiths’ Models. By Prof. F. W. Freiherr v. Bissing.— 
Egypt in Africa—I. By W. M. Flinders Petrie.—The New Law 
on Antiquities. By W. M. F. P., &c. Illustrated. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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CONSTABLES NEW 





NOW READY. 


SIR THOMAS 
BARCLAY’S 


THIRTY YEARS’ 

ANGLO-FRENCH 

REMINISCENCES 
(1876-1906) 


With a Water-Colour 
Drawing of the Author 
by Toche 
12s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK 


FIELDING HALL 


Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 


LOVE’S LEGEND 
10s. net. 


*** Love's os * is more than an 
ordinary novel.’ 
—The Saturday Review, 
** We thank the author for a book 
worth at least a dozen other ordinary 
novels.’’—The Standard, 


BERNARD SHAW'S 
NEW BOOK 


Containing FANNY'S FIRST 

PLAY, Tue Darx Lavy or 

THE Sonnets. Wits A Pre- 
FACE ON 


PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN 


Ask your Bookseller for 
“ MISALLIANCE.” 
6s. 


E.G. A. 
HOLMES 


IN DEFENCE OF 
WHAT MIGHT BE 


4s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Hi 
oa , — ome further 
f +3 and thods ef : 





expressed in his previ book 
“What Is and What "Might ~ 
oo A es to some critics of tha 


* Now in ils Seventh Edition, 





THE 
ARCHITECTURE 
OF HUMANISM 


A Study in the History 
of Taste 


By 


GEOFFREY SCOTT 


6s. net. 


“ This brilliant and discriminating 
book.”’—The Times, 


“This unusually interesting and 
instructive book,.’’"—Truth. 


THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS 


y 
ARTHUR MOORE 
7s. 6d. net. 


“The chapters in ‘The Orient 
Express’ which deal with Persian 
affairs are probably the most Mo 
tive and the best-informed pages that 
have been written on this subject 
since the crisis opened... . What 
Mr. Moore has to say on the politics 
of the Near and Middle Last is 
valuableand important,’’—TheNation, 





AMULETS 


Illustrated with 54 Plates and 

Diagrams, mainly by the 

Egyptian Collection in Univer- 
sity College, London. 


By 
Professor 
FLINDERS PETRIE, 
F.R.S.,Hon.D.C.L.,LL.D.,&c. 
21s. net. 
“It goes without saying that the 
volume contains an immense amount 


of information and valuable ideas.” 
—The Manchester Guardian, 


queetennneynnninimniapnntaniinaitaaa” 


A NEW NOVEL 
By 


BERNARD CAPES 


Author of “ Jessie Bazley.” 


THE STORY 
OF FIFINE 


* Fascinating reading.”’ 
—The Observer, 
« Sie extremely clever and enter- 
taining book,”—The Morning Post. 





EDMUND 
SPENSER 


And the Impersonations 
of Francis Bacen 


By 
EDWARD GEORGE 
HARMAN, C.B. 
16s. net. 


The book contains much new matter 
of great historical interest, the most 
novel and important perhaps being in 
the interpretations which the author 
gives of the principal characters in 
the “‘ Faerie Queene,” 





A NEW NOVEL 


By 
W. E. NORRIS 


Author of “Pauline.” 


BARBARA 
& COMPANY 


e Hatiing could = more effective 
. » » the stery is told most amusing! 
and well.’’—Punch. . 
“He is at his best in such a book 
as this.”—The Manchester Guardian. 
“The same wit and ease as of old- 
He is as interesting as ever,” 
—The New Statesman, 


THE RIVER 
AMAZON 


From its Sources to 
the Sea 


By 
PAUL FOUNTAIN 


Author of “The Great Forests 
and Deserts of N. America.” 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


**We may commend Mr. Fountain’s 
timely publication to all who wish to 
form a vivid idea of the great river of 
South America ... even the jaded 
reviewer could wish that it had been 
longer.’’—The Times, 





ADMINISTRATION IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA 


By 
Capt. C. H. STIGAND 
Author of “The Land of the 

Zinj,”” “To Abyssinia 

through an Unknown 

Country.” With a Foreword 

by Sir Reainatp Winaarts, 

OM.G., K.C.B., D.S.0., &e. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Tf Captain Stigand had been in 
want of a subtitle for his book he might 
have called it‘ The Assistant District 
Commissioner's Vade-Mecum,’ It ig 
an intensely practical study... . The 
book should be read by ail who care 
to understand what tropical adminig. 
tration really means.” 

—The Manchester Guardian, 


THE ART 
OF SPIRITUAL 
HARMONY 
B 
WASSILY KANDINSKY 
6s. net. 

Translated from the German 
with an Introduction by 
M. T. H. SADLER. With 
9 Plates in Half-tone, 0 


Woodcuts by the Author, and 
3 Diagrams. 





A MODIFIED ALPHABET 
FOR ENGLISH 


SOUNDS AND SIGNS 


A CRITICISM OF THE ALPHABET, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 


By 
ARCHER WILDE 
4s. 6d. net. 

**The book contains so many excel- 
lent ideas and so much sound criticism 
of commonly received assumptions 
that we hope it will be widely read.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By 
Prof. J. RUSSELL SMITH 
243 Illustrations. 15s. net. 
“This solid and comprehensive 
work,” —The Spectator, 








A NEW NOVEL 


By 
STELLA 
CALLAGHAN 


entitled 


JACYNTH 


A fascinatingand very interest- 
ing new novel by the Author 
of “The Little Green 
Gate.” 








CONSTABLE & CO LTD 





A WELCOME HOLIDAY 
BOOK. 


“One of the most attractive volumes 
I have met this great while.” 


VAGABONDS IN 
PERIGORD 


By the Author of “The 
Corner of Harley 
Street.” 4s. 6d. net. 

“I liked especially the authors 
happy gift of filling his pages witha 
holiday stesceubery ; there is, indeed, 
se mech fresh air and sunshine # 
them e sympathetic 

ill feeling men bronzed. 
Nor Goce Sts, Bask Bashford Lee an 
able humour of phrase... . 1am 
delighted to read all about it.” 

—Punch 





London wc 
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